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SCOT ERIGENE, INTRODUCTEUR DE DENYS 


A traduction compléte des oeuvres dionysiennes par Jean 
Scot Erigéne est un événement de toute premiére im- 
portance dans Vhistoire intellectuelle du moyen age; cet événe- 
ment ne trouve son paralléle que dans la traduction des oeuvres 
d’Aristote. L’oeuvre de Scot, en effet, a fait connaitre 4 l’Oc- 
cident ce petit ensemble d’écrits compact et serré, qu’on attribue 
au disciple de saint Paul, le premier des théologiens. O’est 
d’abord la Hiérarchie Céleste, composée de quinze chapitres. 
Les deux premiers qui servent d’introduction générale, traitent 
de la fagon dont les réalités intelligibles nous sont révélées sous 
des signes sensibles. On pourrait les intituler: Traité de Péda- 
gogie divine. O’est au ch. III que Denys aborde le sujet 
spécial de son étude, par une définition de la hiérarchie (ch. ITT) 
et l’explication du nom générique d’anges donnés aux essences 
célestes (ch. IV, V). La partie centrale de cet ouvrage est con- 
sacrée 4 la division des anges en hiérarchies et 4 |’examen des 
caractéristiques spéciales de chacun de ces groupements (ch. 
VI-XI) ; les derniers chapitres passent en revue certaines ques- 
tions particuliéres: le nom de vertus appliqué aux anges (ch. 
XI); le nom d’anges donné aux Pontifes de la Hiérarchie 
terrestre (ch. XII); V’assignation de la Hiérarchie 4 laquelle 
appartenait l’ange qui purifia Isaie (ch. XIII); le nombre 
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des anges (ch. XIV); et les symboles sous lesquels ils sont 
représentés dans la sainte Ecriture (ch. XV). 

La Hiérarchie Ecclésiastique, aprés quelques considérations 
d’ordre général (ch. I), traite successivement du Baptéme (ch. 
II), de la communion (ch. III), du Sacrement du Chréme 
(ch. IV), de ’Ordre (ch. V), des différents groupes d’initiés 
(ch. VI) et de la sépulture (ch. VII). Au sujet de chaque 
sacrement, Denys étvdie sa raison d’étre, les cérémonies sym- 
boliques qui l’accompagnaient (c’est le mysterium = pvornpiov), 
et le sens profond de ces symboles (c’est la theoria ou con- 
templatio —= ®ewpia). 

Le troisiéme livre de Denys—Les Noms divins—n’a pas pour 
but de nous dévoiler la suressentielle substance de Dieu. L’es- 
sence divine est cachée aux yeux de tout vivant. Denys se 
propose de nous dire de Dieu, dans cet ouvrage ce que les 
créatures sont capables de nous en faire connaitre. L’objet de 
ce livre est done Dieu, cause des perfections créées, qui ra- 
ménent instinctivement notre intelligence 4 celui dont elles ne 
sont que des participations. Des treize chapitres qui composent 
cet ouvrage, les trois premiers ne constituent au fond que des 
préliminaires, mais d’une importance capitale, parce que c’est 
la que se dessinent le mieux en réalité, les lignes générales de 
la psychologie de Denys. Dieu, nous dit-il 4 cet endroit, est 
absolument transcendant aux créatures,? et de ce chef il leur 
demeure, incompréhensible;* d’autre part, il est la cause de 

1P.G., t. III, col. 588 B: “‘Qorép yap &dnrra dbedpnra rois alcOnrois 
ra vonra, Kai Trois év Kal Ta kal drimwra, Tois Te Kara 
Tav dowudrwy dvadys Kal doxnudrioTos 
duoppla- xara rov abrov ddnbelas brépKerrar THY 4 
dopioria, Noms Divins, ch. I = Scot Erigéne, P. L., t. CX XII, col. 1113 BC: 
sicut enim incomprehensibilia et incontemplabilia sunt sensibilibus invisi- 
bilia, et his, quae sunt in figmento et similitudine, simpla et non simu- 
lata, et secundum corporum figuras formatis incorporalium intacta et 
non figurata informitas: iuxta eamdem veritatis rationem superat es- 
sentias superessentialis magnitudo.” 


?P.G., t. ITI, col. 588 B: “ &pnrév re wavti rd Adyor 
évas évorowds adrdons évddos, Kal vois dvénros Kal dédyos 
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tout ce qui existe, et par conséquent on doit le retrouver de 
quelque fagon dans ses effet. 

Comme transcendant, il est innommable, le grand “ Anony- 
me”;* comme cause, on peut le désigner de tous les noms 
qu’on applique a ses oeuvres. On peut dire de Dieu qu’il n’est 
pas bon et on peut le louer de toute bonté créée.* Mais les 
noms que nous donnons 4 Dieu n’arrivent jamais 4 la hauteur 
de la transcendance divine; nos connaissances — les intellec- 
tuelles aussi bien que les imaginatives—échouent devant la 
surexcellence de Dieu; ° seul l’amour est capable de nous unir 


aspnros, Noms Divins, ch. I = Scot Erigéne, P. L., t. CXXII, col. 1113 C: 
arcanumque rationi omni super rationale bonum, unitas unifica omnis 
unitatis, et superessentialis essentia, et intellectus invisibilis, et verbum 
arcanum.” 

t. III, col. 593C: “Thy odv Oeapxixhy, & Te 
mworé THs Urepayabdrnros ws Aéyor, ovTE ws 
elciv épacral, Noms Divins, ch, I = Scot Erigéne, P. L., t. CX XII, 
col. 1116CD: Igitur superessentialitatem divinam, qualis est superboni- 
tatis supersubsistentia, neque ut verbum aut virtutem, neque ut animum 
aut vitam, aut essentiam laudare est justum, nullo eorum, quaecumque 
super omnem veritatem veritate sunt, dicitur.” 

*P.G., t. III, col. 596 A: “Tovro your eldéres of Oeodoyol, Kal ws dvadvupov 
buvovat, Kal éx dvéuaros. pév bray daci, Thy Oeapxlay 
abriy éy THs Oeopavelas dpdcewv éemimrn~a TO 
Ti 7d cov; Kal awd maons abriv yrwoews 
dmrdyoucay, davac 76. Kal ivari épwrds rd Svoud pov; Kal rovr’ Oav- 
uacrév, Noms Divins, ch. I = Scot Erigéne, P. L., t. CXXII, col. 1117 A: 
Hoe igitur scienter theologi, et tanquam innominabilem eam laudant, et ex 
omni nomine. Innominabilem quidem, ut cum aiunt, divinitatem ipsam 
in una mysticarum symbolicae divinae manifestationis visionum increpasse 
dicentem: quod nomen tui? [Gen. XXXII] et sicut ab omni eum Dei 
nominativa scientia reducens, dicere: Ht ut quid interrogas nomen meum, 
et hoc est mirabile (Jud. XIII, 18].” 

5 P.G., t. III, col. 585 B-588 A: “Kaé’? fy trois Kal dyrooros 
apbéyxtws kal dyvworws Kara Thy Kpelrrova Thy Kad’ AoyiKHs 
kal voepas Suvduews Kal évepyelas Evworv, Noms Divins, ch. I = Scot Erigéne, 
P.L., t. CXXII, col. 1113 A: per quam ineffabilis et ignotis ineffabiliter 
et ignote conjungimur, secundum meliorem nostrae rationalis et intellec- 
tualis virtutis et operationis unitatem.”—Voir aussi, P.G., ibid., col. 
592CD: “Nov ds épixrov, olxelos els ra Oeia 
kak TobTwy rhv Kal vonrav Oeapudrwv 
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au divin. Existence de deux théologies, supériorité de la thé- 
ologie négative, incompréhensibilité de Dieu, nécessité de nous 
purifier, en sortant du monde des représentations, pour remonter 
a Dieu,® tels sont les points de doctrine fondamentaux établis 
dans ces préliminaires et qui forment la base de ce traité des 
Noms Divins. Ce n’est qu’au ch. IV que Denys traite du 
premier nom de Dieu: le bien, principe de toutes les proces- 
sions divines dans les créatures; au bien se rattachent comme 
autant de manifestations ou d’effets la lumiére, la beauté, 
l'amour, l’extase, le zéle—et par opposition, l’auteur mystérieux 
de cet écrit étudiera longuement dans ce méme chapitre, le pro- 
bléme du mal—qui révéle |’étroite parenté de sa doctrine avec 
celle enseignée par Proclus dans le De malorum abstinentia.’ 

Or, par sa bonté qui est son essence méme, Dieu donne 
d’abord aux créatures ]’existence et la perfection de leur nature ; 
il établit ensuite entre ces étres créés aussi dissemblables qu’ils 
paraissent 4 premiére vue, une hiérarchie, un ordre, qui con- 
stitue la concorde des créatures, la beauté du monde, la paix 


des éléments; en troisiéme lieu, la bonté de Dieu dépose dans 
chacune de ces parcelles d’étre qui compose l’univers, le goiit 
d’une méme fin: sorti du bien, tout cherche 4 retourner au bien. 

A chacune de ces trois manifestations principales de la bonté 
divine correspondra un groupe d’appellations particuliéres. 


dvahéyws dvarevéueba, pera wacay Thy Kad’ védnow, 
dromavovres ras voepas évepyelas, els tiv dxriva Kara roy 
Noms Divins, ch. I = Scot Erigéne, P. L., ibid., col. 
1115 D-1116 A: Nune autem, ut nobis possibile, necessariis quidem in 
divina symbolis utimur, et ex ipsis iterum in simplam et unitam invisi- 
bilium contempiationum veritatem proportionaliter intendimus, et post 
omnem secundum nos deiformium intelligentiam requiescentes nostras in- 
tellectuales operationes, in superessentialem radium, secundum quod jus- 
tum est, immittemus.” 

* C’est l’objet du ch. III des Noms Divins. 

* Voir H. Koch, “ Proklus als Quelle des Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita 
in der Lehre von Bésen,” Philol., 1895, pp. 438-454; J. Stiglmayr, “Der 
Neuplatoniker Proklus als Vorlage des sogen. Dionysius Areopagita in der 
Lehre von Uebel,” Historisches Jahrbuch, 1895, pp. 253-273, 721-728. 
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Le premier groupe de noms divins désignera Dieu des noms 
de perfections diffusées dans les étres créés, considérés en eux- 
mémes indépendamment des relations qui peuvent les unir. 
Partant des perfections les plus générales povr aboutir 4 celles 
qui ne sont le partage que de quelques étres, Denys, aprés avoir 
parlé du bien, traitera de l’étre (ch. V), de la vie (ch. VI), 
de la sagesse (ch. VII), de la vertu et de la justice (ch. VIII). 

Les relations des étres entre eux donnent naissance 4 un 
deuxiéme groupe de noms divins; elles peuvent avoir comme 
fondement des qualités intrinséques, telles que la substance, 
la quantité, la qualité, d’ot le ch. IX: de parvo, magno, eodem, 
altero, similt, dissimili, statione, sessione et motu; mais on 
peut aussi comparer les étres 4 une réalité extérieure 4 eux, 
au temps, par exemple, 4 la place qu’ils occupent dans |’en- 
semble de l’univers. Le ch. X est consacré aux noms issus de 
cette seconde catégorie de relations; il a pour titre: De om- 
nipotente et antiquo dierum; le ch. XI qui a pour objet “la 
paix de l’Univers ”’ n’est qu’un corollaire du chapitre précédent. 
On trouve dans ces derniers chapitres des données précises sur 
notre connaissance de Dieu. O’est parce que le monde est 
ordonné que nous pouvons monter de degré en degré, jusqu’a 
celui qui dépasse tout degré. On touche 1a au probléme de 
Vanalogie—qu’on pourrait appeler le probléme de |’Un et du 
multiple—dans ce qu’il a de plus fondamental, mais peut-étre 
aussi de plus profondément beau, car c’est ici l’aspect cosmolo- 
gique de ce probléme qui est mis en relief; la ressemblance 
proportionnelle des réalités nous est présentée, nous venons de 
le dire, comme l’ordre de l’univers, ?harmonie du monde, la 
paix des éléments. 

Le troisiéme et dernier groupe des noms divins est suggéré 
par le gouvernement du monde, qui est comme la troisiéme 
manifestation de la Bonté Divine; quand |’Ecriture parle du 
Roi des Rois, du Seigneur des Seigneurs, c’est le Dieu Provi- 
dent qu’elle désigne par ces appellations (ch. XII), ce Dieu 
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parfait et Un, créateur de tout étre et qui raméne tout étre 
vers Lui (ch. XIII). 

Si nous nous sommes volontairement attardé sur cette pré- 
sentation des Noms Divins, c’est parce que ce plan est révéla- 
teur d’une préoccupation qui domine tout l’ouvrage, et qui 
n’échappera pas aux commentateurs postérieurs. L’objet des 
Noms Divins, Vobjet apparent et avoué, c’est d’étudier le pro- 
bléme de notre connaissance de Dieu 4 partir des perfections 
créées ; la préoccupation sous-jacente, mais constante de l’auteur 
est de tenter une solution sinon purement philosophique, du 
moins morale de |’Un et du multiple: les Noms Divins esquis- 
sent le mouvement de l’Un dans le Multiple, et le retour du 
Multiple 4 Unité. C’est entre ces limites que se développe la 
pensée dionysienne. Tout sort de l’Un et du Bien—c’est l’objet 
du premier chapitre aprés les préliminaires; tout remonte vers 
Un et le parfait—ec’est l’objet du dernier chapitre. Nous 
sommes engagés dans un cercle: oeuvre de l’amour de Dieu, 
produit de l’extase divine, le créature intelligente ne peut s’unir 
a Dieu que par l’amcur. Telle est l’idée fondamentale sur 
laquelle est construit le traité des Noms Divins; ce plan est 
4 lui seul une philosophie du monde. 

Le dernier livre de Denys la Théologie mystique, traduit 
par Scot Erigéne, comprend cing chapitres d’inégale grandeur. 
Du Corpus Dyonisiacum, c’est cet écrit, avec les Noms Divins, 
qui semble avoir eu l’influence la plus profonde sur la pensée 
du moyen age. CO’est le traité classique de la contemplation, 
dont l’idée fondamentale est de montrer que la véritable union 
avec notre principe divin, essence suressentielle, n’est possible 
qu’au dela de toutes données intellectuelles.*® 


®* Cette doctrine est exprimée avec force dans le ch. I de la Théologie 
Mystique, P. G., t. III, col. 997 B: “ 52, & Timddee, wepl ra 
Oeduara ouvvrévy SiarpiBq Kal ras aloOjces Kal Tas voepas évepyeias, 
kal alcOnra Kal voyra, Kal byTa Kal Kal mpds Evwour, 
égixrdy, ayvdorws tov macav ovciay Kal yvaow = Scot 
Erigéne, P. L., t. CXXII, col. 1173 A: Tu autem, o amice Timothee, circa 
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Ce livre deviendra “l’autorité” dans les différents mouve- 
ments anti-intellectualistes qui vont se produire du XII au XV° 
siécle ° et nous espérons pouvoir bientot en esquisser la curieuse 
histoire. 

En plus de ces quatre grands traités, Scot traduisit encore 
dix lettres de Denys. Les plus importantes parmi ces lettres 
insistent 4 nouveau sur les idées contenues dans la Théologie 
Mystique et les Noms Divins, dont elles sont pour ainsi dire 
le complément (lettre I, II, V, IX); les autres se rapportent 
a des situations concrétes et personnelles et qui intéressent 
moins le mouvement général de la pensée dionysienne.*® Nous 
reviendrons en détail, dans l’histoire des commentaires sur le 
plan et les doctrines de ces écrits dyonisiens; ce que nous en 
avons dit suffit pour l’instant—mais cela était nécessaire—pour 
nous donner quelque idée du contenu de ces ouvrages et con- 
séquemment de l’importance de la traduction de Scot pour les 
spéculations du moyen 4ge. 

Cette traduction de Scot est remplie d’obscurités; c’est le 
grief général qu’on formulera contre elle. Personne cependant 
ne soupgonnera alors la raison toute concréte de la plupart de 
ces méprises: la difficulté pour Scot de lire la manuscrit grec 


mysticas speculationes corroborato itinere et sensus desere et intellectuales 
operationes, et sensibilia et invisibilia, et omne non ens, et ens; et ad 
unitatem, est possibile, inscius restituere ipsius, qui est super omnem 
essentiam et scientiam.” 

® Voir P. G. Théry, “ Les oeuvres dionysiennes de Thomas Gallus,” dans 
la Vie Spirituelle, Décembre 1932, Supplément, pp. 129-141. 

*° La lettre III a pour objet d’expliquer le terme soudainement dans le 
passage de Malachie III, 1: Et statim veniet ad templum; la lettre IV: 
Jésus est vraiment homme; la lettre VI recommande & Sosipater de 
s’appliquer & prouver la vérité plutét qu’a réfuter les erreurs; la lettre 
VII & Polycarpe revient & nouveau sur la méthode de la veritable apolo- 
gétique: Polycarpe fera preuve d’habileté en rappelant 4 Apollophane 
l’éclipse de soleil qu’il observa, en compagnie de Denys, 4 l’époque du cruci- 
fiement de Jésus et qui l’avait beaucoup frappé en ce temps-la; 1’épitre 
VIII & Demophile recommande la manusuétude. Denys raconte la vision de 
Carpus. Dans la lettre X, Denys annonce & saint Jean l’fvangéliste en exil 
dans l’ile de Pathmos, son prochain retour en Asie. 
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sur lequel il travaillait.* Mais s’il est une foule d’idées particn- 
liéres, gauchement traduites ou complétement incomprises, ce- 
pendant le mouvement général de la pensée l’emporte; et de 
plus, en estompant une multitude de détails, la version de Scot, 
par contre-coup, va mettre en relief et en pleine lumiére les 
grandes lignes de la philosophie et de la théologie du Pseudo- 
Denys. 

Or, parmi ces doctrines, presque toutes apportées a |’Occident 
par l’intermédiaire de Jean Scot Erigéne, on peut, me semble- 
t-il, distinguer trois groupes qui auront chacun leur histoire 
et leur développement particulier. 

Le premier groupe est constitué par ce que nous pouvons 
appeler les idées-documentaires, fournies principalement par 
la Htérarchie Céleste et la Hiérarchie Ecclésiastique et dont 
voici quelques exemples: la classification des anges et leur 
distribution en trois hiérarchies, divisées elles mémes en trois 
ordres hiérarchisés; fonction et réle de chacun de ces degrés 
des substances célestes; leur incorporéité et leur immatéria- 
lité; la symbolique du culte et de certaines cérémonies écclé- 
siastiques; la division méme des noms divins en intellectuels 
et en figuratifs, ete. . . . Ces idées documentaires dont nous 
pourrions multiplier les exemples, qu’on trouve exposées non 
seulement dans les commentaires dyonisiens, mais dans la 
plupart des sommes du XIII® siécle, n’ont joué en réalité 
qu’un role secondaire dans le développement de la pensée 
profonde du moyen age. On peut dire que la plupart d’entre 
elles n’apportent qu’un enrichissement numérique. 

Tl est d’autres idées dans la traduction de Scot dont le rayon- 
nement sera plus ample et qui, sorties de leur contexte immédiat 
et restreint, vont trouver des applications spéculatives et pra- 
tiques plus générales, prendre place dans des mouvements de 
Pp. G. Théry, Htudes dionysiennes. I. Hilduin, traducteur de Denys, 


Paris, Vrin, 1932, pp. 62-100; Scot Hrigéne, “ traducteur de Denys,” Ex- 
trait du Bulletin Du Cange, Paris, Champion, t. VI (1931), p. 41 sq. 
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pensée plus vastes et fort divers dans lesquels elles joueront, 
pour ainsi dire, le réle de principes. Trés nombreuses sont 
ces idées-principes; nous aurons d’ailleurs l’occasion de suivre 
le développement d’un certain nombre d’entre elles; ici, nous 
n’en signalerons que quelques-unes pour concrétiser ce second 
groupe. Par exemple la doctrine de la diffusion du bien, 
souvent exposée sous des formes plus ou moins explicites dans 
les écrits dionysiens,’” avec une nuance trés accentuée de néces- 
sité, deviendra la majeure du syllogisme théologique dans le 
probléme des convenances de |’Incarnation. I] appartient au 
bien de se communiquer; or Dieu est le Souverain Bien; il 
“ devra ” done se communiquer de souveraine fagon, c’est 4 dire 
par le don de son divin Fils. Tel est le raisonnement des théo- 
logiens ** qui admettent que le Christ se serait incarné méme si 


12 P.G., t. III, col. 177C: “"Eore yap rovro rijs mavrwv alrias cat 
wayra ayabdrnros idiov, rd mpds Kowwviay éavrys Ta SyTa Kadeiv, ws Exdorn 
tav byTwy mpds rhs olxelas dvadoylas, Hiérarchie céleste, ch. IV 
=Scot Erigéne, P.L., t. CXXII, col. 1046B: Est enim hoc omnium 
causae, et super omnia bonitatis proprium, ad communionem suam ea, 
quae sunt, vocare, ut unicuique eorum, quae sunt, ex propria definitur 
analogia.”—Lire aussi surtout le chapitre IV des Noms Divins.—Voir J. 
Péchaire, C.S.Sp., “ L’axiome ‘ Bonum est diffusivum sui’ dans le néo- 
platonisme et le thomisme,” Extrait de la Revue de lV’ Unwwersité d’Ottawa, 
Janvier 1932, section spéciale, pp. 5-32. 

+8 Alexandre de Halés, Summa Theologica, III P., q. II, memb. 13; edit. 
de Venise, 1575, fol. ll r-v: “ An si natura humana per peccata lapsa non 
esset: adhuc fuisset ratio et convenientia ad incarnationem? Consequens 
est quaerere de convenientia incarnationis, si non fuisset natura lapsa per 
peccatum: utrum scilicet esset ratio vel convenientia ad incarnationem. 
Et ostenditur quod sic: dicit Dionysius: Bonum est diffusivum sui esse: 
sicut nos dicimus, quod in divinis pater diffundit suam bonitatem in filium 
per generationem; et ab utroque est diffusio in spiritum sanctum, scilicet, 
per processionem: et hoc diffusio est in Trinitate: et haec est summa 
diffusio creatura non existente. Ergo si summum bonum, existente crea- 
tura, non se diffundit in creaturam: adhuc est cogitare maiorem dif- 
fusionem, quam diffusionem eius. Si ergo eius debet esse summa diffusio, 
quia est summum bonum: convenientius est, quod se diffundat per crea- 
turam. Sed haec diffusio non potest intelligi summa nisi ipse uniatur 
creaturae: ergo convenit quod Deus uniatur creaturae, et maxime humanae, 
sicut ostensum est. Ergo posito quod ipsa non esset lapsa, adhuc ei 
uniretur summum bonum.” Dans le commentaire sur les sentences de s. 
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Vhomme n’etit pas péché; et saint Thomas pour refuser son 
adhésion 4 cette conséquence du principe dionysien s’appuiera 
encore—chose 4 remarquer—sur un autre principe énoncé 4 
plusieurs reprises dans les Noms Divins: nous ne pouvons savoir 
de Dieu que ce que |’Ecriture nous enseigne. 


** De méme pour 


Albert le Grand, liv. III, Dist. XX, a.1.; ed. Borgnet, t. XXVIII, p. 361, 
on se rend compte encore que les partisans de la nécessité de l’Incarnation, 
en dehors de la chute, cherchaient un argument dans l’axiome de Denys 
que nous avons cité: “ Bonum est diffusivum sui et esse: ergo optimi erit 
optimo modo quo potest se diffundere: non autem melius potest esse in 
nobis diffundere, quam incarnando: ergo videtur, quod incarnatus etiam 
esset, si peccatum non esset.” §S. Albert répond: “dicemus . . . quod 
bonum non diffundit se secundum ordinem naturae, sed capacitatem eorum 
qui capiunt illud: non autem cadit in capacitatem aliquam naturae vel 
meriti unio deitatis ad carnem: et ideo non oporteret. Quod se illo modo 
diffunderet.” L’argument dionysien prend quelquefois une autre forme, 
que nous lisons & l’article cité, dans s. Albert: “Amor maximus se com- 
municat maximo modo: non autem potest magis, quam ut se uniat: ergo 
cum talis amor sit ei ad hominem, ipse uniet se ei: ergo videtur etiam, 
quod uniet se ei, si non peccasset.” 

14P.G., t. III, col. 588 A: “ rovyapoiy ob rodunréoy elreiv, 
phy évvonoai te wept Kali xpudlas Oedrnros, mapa Ta Oewdas 
éx rev lepav doylwy éxmepacudva, Noms Divins, ch. I = Scot Erigéne, P. L., 
t. CXXII, col. 1113 AB: universaliter itaque non audendum dicere, neque 
intelligere quid de superessentiali et occulta divinitate praeter divinitus 
nobis ex sacris Eloquiis expressa.” Voir encore un peu plus loin, P. G., 
ibid., col. 588C: “rept ravrns obv, ws elpnra:, ris baepovolov xpudias 
rodunréor elreiv, otre why évvojoal Ti, mapa Ta 
lepav éxrepacuéva = Scot Erigéne, P. L., ibid., col. 1113C: De 
hac igitur, ut dictum est, superessentiali et occulta divinitate non auden- 
dum dicere, neque intelligere quid, praeter divinitus nobis ex sacris Elo- 
quiis expressa.” Pour l’application de ce principe dans saint Thomas, voir 
entre autres textes, Summa Theologica, III P., q. I, a. 3: “ Respondeo 
dicendum quod aliqui circa hoe diversi mode opinantur. Quidam enim 
dicunt quod, etiam si homo non peccasset, Dei Filius fuisset incarnatus. 
Alii vero contrarium asserunt. Quorum assertioni magis assentiendum 
videtur. Ea enim quae ex sola Dei voluntate proveniunt, supra omne 
debitum creaturae, nobis innotescere non possunt nisi quatenus in sacra 
scriptura traduntur, per quam divina voluntas innotescit.” Voir aussi 
Summa Theol., I P., q. XXXII, a. 2. Dans est article, ad 1m, l’axiome 
de Denys figure comme objection: il n’est pas question dans 1’Ecriture 
des actes notionnels. Donc ce probléme n’a pas 4 étre traité en théologie. 
S. Thomas répond: “licet de notionibus non fit mentio in Sacra Scriptura, 
fit tamen mentio de Personis, in quibus intelliguntur notiones, sicut 


. 
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montrer que dans l’ange, la puissance intellectuelle ne s’identifie 
pas avec l’essence, saint Thomas se servira*® du passage de 
la Hiérarchie Céleste: in tria dividuntur . . . omnes divini 
intellectus, in essentiam, et virtutem et operationem;** cette 
signification, en réalité, n’est qu’implicite dans le texte de 
Denys; *’ enfin pour prendre un dernier exemple, la division 


abstractum in concreto.” Si on accepte ce principe dionysien, on ne peut 
pas dire non plus que le Saint—Esprit procéde du Fils. II est dit seule- 
ment dans |’Ecriture Sainte que le Saint—Esprit procéde du Pére. A 
cette objection, Summa Theolog., I P., q. XXXVI, a. 2, ad 1m, s. Thomas 
répond: “ Dicendum quod de Deo dicere non debemus quod in sacra Scrip- 
tura non invenitur vel per verba, vel per sensum. Licet autem per verba 
non inveniatur in sacra Scriptura quod Spiritus Sanctus procedit a Filio, 
invenitur tamen quantum ad sensum.” Voir encore Summa Theol., I P., 
q. XXXIX, a. 2; Comm. Sent., lib. I, Dist. III, q. 1, a. 1; lib. IV, Dist. 
VIII, q. II, a. 1; De Veritate, q. XIV, a. 9; De potentia, q. X, a. 4; De 
Trinitate Boethii, q. VI, a. 1. Dans ces différents passages, s. Thomas 
revendique, malgré ce texte de Denys, le droit de formuler certaines propo- 
sitions théologiques qui ne sont pas contenues explicitement dans 1’Ecri- 
ture: en réalité, l’application stricte et rigoureuse de ce principe dionysien 
aboutirait & la négation méme de toute theologie——Trés prochainement, 
nom consacrerons une étude 4 ce point de méthode—Remarquons enfin 
que s. Bonaventure dans la question des motifs de l’Incarnation, propose 
le méme raisonnement que s. Thomas: “Et ideo, si divina eloquia nobilis- 
simam et praecipuam incarnationis rationem assignant, et nihil etiam a 
nobis dicendum est praeter ea quae nobis ex sacris Eloquiis claruerunt; 
magis videtur pietati fidei consonum, quod praecipua incarnationis ratio 
sit liberatio humani generis, quam aliter sentire.” 

**S. Thomas, Summa Theologica, I P., q. LIV, a. 3: “Sed contra est 
quod Dionysius dicit XI cap. Angel. Hier., quod angeli dividuntur in sub- 
stantiam, virtutem et operationem. Ergo aliud est in eis substantia, et 
aliud virtus, et aliud operatio.” 

1° P.G., t. ITI, col. 284 D: “’AXX’ eis rpia Kar’ adrods 
brepxoculy Aédyw mdvres Oeior vées, els cai Kal évépyeav, Hiér- 
archie Céleste, ch. XI = Scot Erigéne, P.L., t. CXXII, col. 1059D: sed 
quoniam in tria dividuntur secundum se supermundana ratione omnes 
divini intellectus, in essentiam et virtutem et operationem.” 

**Le but de Denys dans ce chapitre XI de la Hiérarchie Céleste est de 
montrer comment ce méme nom de Vertu peut étre appliqué 4 tous les 
anges sans cependant établir en eux aucune confusion; cela est possible, 
dit Denys, & cause de la participation commune de tous les anges 4 la 
substance, vertu et opération. C’est sur cette participation commune que 
Denys insiste. A-t-il voulu établir en chaque ange une distinction réelle 
entre l’essence et l’opération, par opposition & l’Acte pur ot tous ces 
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dionysienne de l’action hiérarchique des anges, en purification, 
illumination et perfection,’* deviendra dans l’étude technique 
de la vie spirituelle comme le pivot autour duquel on groupera 
les phénoménes qui caractérisent les différentes étapes de |’as- 
cension de l’A4me vers Dieu; et méme, on s’en servira quel- 
quefois pour la classification des écrits ascétiques et mystiques 
du moyen 

Si importantes que soient ces idées principes, qui vont dé- 
sormais entrer en circulation, grace 4 la traduction de Scot 
Erigéne, il est cependant un dernier groupe dont l’influence 
dépasse la leur; cette troisiéme catégorie d’idées dionysiennes 
ne donne pas seulement, pour ainsi dire, des documents pour 


aspects sont unifiés? C’est fort douteux. Ce point de vue n’avait rien 
& faire dans sa démonstration, 

*® Cette idée se rencontre souvent dans la Hiérarchie Céleste. Voir par 
exemple, P.G., t. III, col. 165 BC: “ ragis lepapxlas éori rd rods pév 
Tovs Tovs 5é Exdorw Td Oeoulunrov Kara 
révde Hiérarchie Céleste, ch. III = Scot Erigéne, P. L., t. CX XII, 
col. 1045 B: utpote quoniam ordo Ierarchiae est, quosdam quidem purgari, 
quosdam vero purgare; et quosdam quidem illuminari, quosdam vero 
illuminare; et quosdam quidem perfici, quosdam vero perficere, unicuique 
deiforme adunacioni qualicunque modo.” 

1° Biblioth. Mazarine, Ms. 988, XIV®, fol. 1: Tabula librorum sive trac- 
tatuum quos fecit scribi frater Reginaldus de Betencuria, qui quidem libri 
sive tractatus continentur in decem voluminibus.... Fol. 3: “libri qui 
continentur in eisdem scripta sunt ad purgacionem consciencie, ad illumi- 
nacionem intelligencie, ad perfectionem vite. Nam secundum beatum Dyo- 
nisium in libro de Celesti Ierarchia triplex est actus ierarchicus, scilicet 
purgacio, illuminacio, perfeccio; purgacio autem ad pacem ducit, illumi- 
nacio ad veritatem, perfeccio ad caritatem et sic possunt dici libri isti sive 
tractatus alii purgativi, alii illuminativi, alii perfectivi. Ordo vero proce- 
dendi est quia primo legendi sunt libri purgativi, secundo illuminativi, 
tercio perfectivi. Qui ergo voluerit studere ad purgacionem consciencie, 
legat....” Suit alors une table d’ouvrages se rapportant 4 la vie purga- 
tive, de Richard et d’Hugues de Saint Victor, de saint Bernard, de saint 
Augustin, de saint Isidore. Réginald de Béthencourt, moine de Saint-Denis 
indique aussi comme utile pour la purification de l’Ame, les deux premiers 
livres du De eruditione attribué 4 Humbert de Romans, mais qui est de 
Guillaume Péraud; la premiére partie du De triplici via ete. Vient 
ensuite une liste d’ouvrages se rapportant a la vie illuminative et unitive. 
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la pensée, des principes de spéculation; mais réflétant ce qu’il 
y a de plus profond dans le systéme de Denys, ces idées ap- 
portent un enrichissement vital et contribueront trés tot, 4 créer 
une mentalité spéciale et un état d’ame collectif. L’histoire 
de ces idées-vie, c’est ’histoire méme du courant dionysien dont 
nous ne pouvons ici qu’indiquer en quelques mots trés brefs 
la direction générale ou plutét en suggérer comme un pres- 
sentiment. Rappelons tout d’abord le principe qui est 4 la base 
méme des Noms Divins, et aussi de la Hiérarchie Céleste: 
tout vient de Dieu et tout retourne 4 Dieu; c’est sur cette idée 
que repose en réalité toute la philosophie dionysienne, qui en 
détermine pour ainsi dire, le cadre; au sommet du monde il y 
a Dieu, congu comme une immense foyer de lumiére, comme 
la lumiére méme; *° de ce foyer jaillit une multiplicité de rayons 
distincts, mais harmonisés, hiérarchisés, d’autant plus brillants 
et plus parfaits qu’ils se rapprochent de leur source incréée; 
cette émanation—a partir de Dieu—de la lumiére ™ effet de la 


bonté divine,” se propage sans interruption jusqu’au dernier 


2°Denys commence son premier ouvrage par ce texte de l’épitre de s. 
Jacques: 1, 17: .“ Idea Séo1s wav dwpnua rédevov dvwhév 
kataBaivoy rov Ilarpds trav dwrwr, Hiérarchie Céleste, ch. I, P. G., t. III, 
col. 120B Scot Erigéne, P.L., t. CXXII, col. 1037C: omne datum 
optimum et omne donum perfectum desursum est, descendens a Patre 
luminum.” Dans ce méme chapitre, Dieu est encore appelé dpxl¢wrov, 
P.G., ibid., col. 121 A=P.L., ibid., col. 1037 C: principale lumen. Au 
chapitre IV des Noms Divins, le soleil nous est représenté comme |’image 
lointaine de la bonté divine, P. G., ibid., col. 697 C: “odrw 5H Kal ris 
Geias dyabérnros 6 wéyas ovTos, Kal Kal delpwros 
Hdvos = Scot Erigéne, P.L., ibid., col. 1130C: sic et divinae bonitatis 
significativa imago, magnus hic et plena luce, et semper lumine sol.” 

*2 Les rapports hiérarchiques entre les anges, et entre tous les étres 
s’établissent d’aprés l’irradiation divine: P. @., t. III, col. 165A: “ &comrrpa 
dxndliwra, dexriva rhs dpxi@wrov Kal axrivos. Kal 
THs evdidouevns alyAns lepws 5é addis dpOdvws els 
7a dvaddumovra, kara Tovs Geapxixods Hiérarchie Céleste, ch. III 
= Scot Erigéne, t. CXXII, col. 1044 D-1045 A: specula clarissima et munda, 
receptiva principalis luminis et divini radii et indita quidem claritate 
sacre repleta, eamque iterum copiose in ea, quae sequuntur, declarantia, 
secundum divinas leges.” 

P.G., t. ILI, col. 697 BC: “ék rdyadot yap rd gis, Kal elxdv 
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degré de la hiérarchie des étres,”* et dans notre mouvement de 
retour, nous pouvons, en nous élevant de degré en degré, re- 
monter jusqu’a notre source et notre principe, un peu comme 
notre oeil en suivant des rayons lumineux, retrouve le foyer 
d’ot ils jaillissent. Cette vue du monde—car c’en est une— 
& base de lumiére, éclose dans un pays de lumiére,”° grandiose 


dyabérnros 8d Kal buveirar ws év rd dpxéruToy 
éxpavouevov, Noms Divins, ch. IV = Scot Erigéne, P.L., t. CXXII, col. 
1130C: ex optimo enim lumen et imago bonitatis. Deinde et lucivoce 
laudatur optimum, velut in imagine principalis forma manifestata.” 

28 Voir entre autres textes, Noms Divins, ch. IV, P. G., t. III, col. 697 C: 
“Os yap THs éréxeva Oedrnros ayabérns dywrdrwy kal 
mpecBurarwr dxpl rav éoxadrwv = Scot Erigéne, P. L., t. CX XII, 
col. 1130C: omnium summitatis divina bonitas a sublissimis et maximis 
essentiis usque ad novissima pervenit.” Remarquons ici la traduction de 
mpecBuradrwy par maximis. Scot traduit aussi ce terme par praestantis- 
simus (Noms Diwvins, ch. V, P.G., ibid., col. 821C: mpecBirarar duvvdpers 
= Scot, P. L., ibid., col. 1149D: praestantissimae virtutes), ou par hono- 
rabilissimus (N.D., ch. V, P.G., ibie., col. 821D: ra mpecBeia 
= Scot, P.L., ibid., col. 1150 A: et quidem honorabilissima). Pour la 
traduction de éréxewa par summitatis, voir G. Théry, Etudes dionysiennes. 
I. Hilduin, traducteur de Denys, Paris, Vrin, 1932, p. 119. 

** Notre retour & Dieu est une aspiration vers la lumiére d’en haut, Noms 
Divins, ch. IV, P.G., t. III, col. 700D: “era éxelywy domwep 
gwros: Kal wadrov uadrov éauThy évdiddvar, cal 
brie word. kal del dvarelvew abras émi ra mpdow, Kata Thy els 
dvdvevoww dvadoyiay = Scot Erigéne, P.L., t. CXXII, col. 1131C: deinde 
illis tanquam degustantibus lumen, et magis desiderantibus, magis seme- 
tipsam intus dando et copiose illucendo, quia dilexerunt multum, et semper 
extendendo eas in ea, que ante sunt, iuxta suam inspiciunt analogiam.” 
Dans la traduction de ce membre de phrase, Scot semble avoir compris 
els dvdvevo.y comme un seul terme qu’il prend pour la troisitme personne 
pluriel d’un verbe e:cavavevrw = inspiciunt, ce qui rend sa traduction in 
intelligible——C’est par la lumiére que Dieu établit V’harmonie entre les 
étres et les raméne vers Lui, Noms Diwvins, ch. IV, P. G., ibid., col. 700 B: 
“Kal rd ouvdye kal émiorpéper mpds éavTd mwavra Ta byTa, Ta TA 
Ta hwrifdueva, Ta TA SrAws bard THY abrov 
ouveyopeva> kal Ste Kai cuvdyer Ta Siecxedacpeva 
= Scot. Erigéne, P. L., t. CX XII, col. 1131 B: et lux congregat et convertit 
ad se ipsam omnia, visibilia, mota, illuminata, caleficata, omnino ab ipsius 
splendoribus comprehensa. Ac per hoc et sol quia omnia soluta facit et 
congregat dispersa.” Sur ce texte, voir G. Théry, op. cit., p. 131. 

*° Sur les rapports de ces différentes idées avec la philosophie de Proclus, 
voir H. Koch, Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita in seinen Beziehungen zum 
Neuplatonismus und Mysterienwesen, Mayence, 1900, pp. 236-242. 
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par sa simplicité méme et l’harmonieuse unité de principe et 
de retour qu’elle établit entre tous les étres qui composent 
Yunivers acclimatera dans les intelligences occidentales; elle 
y vivra;** ce qui veut dire qu’en se développant elle subira 
aussi des transformations, surtout au contact de la philosophie 
intellectualiste d’ Aristote. 

Mais ce Dieu de Lumiére—dont le nom propre est la Bonté— 
foyer d’ou jaillit par amour * chacune des créatures de l’univers 
entier, reste cependant, malgré cette diffusion, infiniment au- 
dessus de ses effets. Le terme irép si caractéristique de la 
langue dionysienne, indique cette absolue transcendance qui 
fait de Dieu le grand inconnu—Scot dit: l’inconnaissable ** — 


2° Pour un apergu du développement de cette conception au cours du 
moyen Age, voir Cl. Baeumker, “ Witelo ”, dans les Beitraege zur Geschichte 
der Philosophie des Mittelalters, B. III, H. 2, Miinster i. W., 1908, en 
particulier p. 377 sq. 

27 Des images dont se sert Denys pour nous représenter cette émanation, 
ou pourrait conclure qu’il la concgoit comme nécessaire, Noms Divins, ch. 
IV, P.G., t. III, col. 693 B: yap dorep 6 kal’ od 
mpoatpovuevos, GAN elvat mavra Ta peréxew Tov dwrds avrov 
kara rov olxelov Suvvdueva 5) Kal rayabdv (imwép ws 
duvipay elxéva 7d dpxérumoy rq brdpte) maou Trois dva- 
Abyws eplnor ras THs SAns dryabbrnros axrivas = Scot Erigéne, P. L., t. CX XII, 
col. 1129 A: et enim sicut quidem qui secundum nos est sol non cogitans 
aut praeeligens, sed eo esse illuminat omnia quae participare lumen ejus 
secundum propriam potentia sunt rationem, sic et optimum super solem, 
ut superobscuram imaginem excellenter principale exemplum, ipsi sub- 
sistentiae omnibus existentibus proportionaliter supermittit totius boni- 
tatis radios.” 

P.G., t. III, col. 816B: “ yap rovro abrhy &yvwordy éore 
kal mavrehos dvéxpavrov, Noms Divins, ch. V=Scot Erigéne, P.L., t. 
CXXII, col. 1147 A: ineffabile enim hoc et incognoscibile est, et uni- 
versaliter inexplanabile.”—Voir aussi Noms Divins, ch. XI, P.G., t. III, 
col. 949 B: “otre elreiv, évvoncal rit SvTwv, obre 
épixrév. ws &POeyxrov Kal rovTo, G&yvyworov én’ airhy dvabévtes 
= Scot Erigéne, P. L., t. CXXII, col. 1165B: neque dicere, neque intelli- 
gere cuidam existentium est fas, neque possibile, sed ut ineffabile et idipsum 
et incognoscibile in ipsam reponentes.”—En traduisant &yyworov par inco- 
gnoscibile, Scot Erigéne prétait 4 une équivoque dangereuse. Si Dieu est 
dans une certaine mesure inconnu de fait, il n’est pas inconnaissable par 
nature; il est le souverain intelligible et s’il est inconnu cela ne tient 
pas & son étre divin, mais aux conditions limitées de notre intelligence 
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mais non toutefois l’inaccessible; car l'amour pénétre dans 
des régions fermées 4 la raison et 4 l’intelligence; et c’est parce 
que Dieu est transcendant 4 toutes les réalités qui peuvent faire 
Vobjet de nos connaissances humaines, qu’en parlant de Lui 
nos négations seront plus justes que nous affirmations;*® mais 
dans ce cas nos concepts négatifs—comme par exemple Dieu 
n’est pas—Dieu n’est pas bon—ne voudront pas signifier en 
Dieu l’absence d’étre ou de bonté; ils traduiront 4 leur fagon 
la suréminence de lessence divine. Cette conception de la 
théologie négative, fondée sur le principe de la transcendance 
de Dieu, est par excellence un concept vital, capable de donner 
moins une idée qu’un pressentiment de la grandeur divine, en 
Pélevant au-dessus des limites étroites de tout antropomorphisme 
—quelqu’en soit la forme—mais dangereuse cependant dans ses 
expressions et par son voisinage avec |’agnosticisme. 

Mais par un retour presqu’inattendu, ce Dieu — Bonté va 
se communiquer 4 ses créatures d’un fagon si intime, que nous 


pourrions croire 4 l’identité de la cause et des effets. Les pan- 
théistes du moyen Age se réclament eux aussi de l’autorité de 
Denys.*° 


créée. Si Denys s’exprime parfois en des termes que ne répudierait point 
un agnostique, il faut reconnaitre que Scot Erigéne a encore accentué cette 
impression défavorable. Les traducteurs postérieurs de Denys éviteront 
V’équivoque que nous venons de signaler en traduissant &yyworov par in- 
cognitum ou ignotum. 

2° Voir par exemple, Hiérarchie Céleste, ch. II, P.G., t. III, col. 141 A: 
Ei roivuy ai pev dropdces Oelwy al xarapdces 
= Scot Erigéne, P.L., t. CXXII, col. 1041C: ignoramus autem super- 
essentialem ipsius et invisibilem et ineffabilem infinalitatem. Si igitur 
depulsiones in divinis verae, intentiones vero incompactae. .. .” 

2° Les Noms Divins sont remplis de formules susceptibles d’une inter- 
prétation panthéiste. Par exemple, ch. I, P.G., t. III, col. 589B: “ olov, 
bri wavtwy éoriv airla, otola = Scot Erigéne, P. L., t. CXXII, 
col. 1114C: est quia omnium est causa et principium et essentia”; P. G., 
ibid., col. 817 D: “ wadddv obre GAN’ abrés 7d elvar rois 
Noms Divins, ch. V = Scot Erigéne, P. L., ibid., col. 1148 B: magis autem 
neque est, sed est esse existentibus.” Ces formules sont si nombreuses que 
dans son Commentaire sur les Noms Divins, s. Thomas, en plus de soixante- 
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Ces doctrines du primat du Bien, du Dieu-lumiére, de la 
transcendance divine et des rapports du créé et de l’incréé, de 
Vincompréhensibilité de Dieu et de la théologie négative, de 
assimilation des effets 4 leur principe infini, représentent quel- 
ques unes de ces idées que nous avons appelé vitales, parce 
qu’elles sont plus que des principes dont l’intelligence peut se 
servir pour la solution de différents problémes de spéculation; 


dix endroits, met les lecteurs en garde contre l’interprétation panthéiste 
qu’on pourrait donner de Denys.—Ce dernier ne semble pas avoir trouvé 
le point d’harmonie entre la transcendance de Dieu et son immanence dans 
les tres créés. On a l’impression que deux courants—néoplatonicien et 
chrétien—se développent dans sa pensée sans pouvoir arriver 4 s’unir. Scot 
Erigéne en traduisant constamment els par im et non par ad, comme le 
feront les traducteurs postérieurs, renforce encore cette saveur panthéiste. 
Qu’on lise par exemple le début du chapitre V des Noms Divins: “ Etenim 
optimi divina nominatio, totas omnium causalis processiones manifestans, 
et in existentia et in non existentia omnia extenditur, et super existentia 
et super non existentia est. Haec vero entis in omnia existentia extenditur 
et super omnia est. Ast ipsa vitae in omnia viventia extenditur et super 
viventia est. Ipsa dein sapientiae in omnia intellectualia..., P.L., 
t. CXXII, col. 1147 AB = P.G., t. III, col. 816 B: xai yap 4 
Tas BAas Tov wdvrwv alrlov mpoddous éxdalvovea, els Ta Kal els 
7a obx byra éxrelverat, kal bwép ra Kal iwép ra Byra éorly. ‘H 
tov bvros, els mayra ra byra éxrelverat, bwép ra byra éoriv. ‘H rijs 
els ra éxrelvera, xal brép ra éoriv. ‘H rijs 
soplas, els mavra ra voepd....”% Voir G. Théry, Scot Erigéne traducteur 
de Denys, dans le Bulletin Du Cange, t. VI, 1931, p. 73. Plus tard, 
Jean Sarrazin traduira: “ Etenim boni Dei nominatio totos causae omnium 
processus manifestans, et ad existentia et ad non existentia extenditur, 
et super existentia est. Vitae autem, ad omnia viventia extenditur, et 
super viventia est. Sapientiae vero, ad omnia intellectualia ...”, Opera 
Dionysii Carth., Tournai, 1902, t. XVI, p. 375, 1. 19. S. Thomas nous 
révéle que des panthéistes du moyen Age ont trouvé un point d’appui dans 
les expressions de Denys, Comm. Sent., lib. I, Dist. VIII, a. 2, ad lum, 
Voici l’objection: Videtur quod Deus sit esse omnium rerum per id quod 
dicit Dionysius, IV cap. Cael. Hier. [P.L., t. CXXII, col. 1046B: esse 
enim omnium est super esse divinitas = P.G., t. III, col. 177 D: 1d yap 
elvar mévrwv éoriv 7d elvar OedrTns]. Hoc etiam idem dicit, V cap. 
De div. nom: ipse Deus est esse existentibus [P.L., ibid., col. 1148 B: 
sed ipse est esse existentibus = P.@., ibid., col. 817B: atrés 
70 elvat rois ovot]. S. Thomas répond dans le corps de l’article: Deus est 
esse Omnium non essentiale, sed causale: “et per hoc patet solutio ad 
dictum Dionysii, quod ita intelligendum est, ut patet ex hoc quod dicit 
‘superesse.’ Si enim Deus esset essentialiter esse creaturae, non esset 
superesse.” 
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dans l’individu qui se les assimile, elles créent véritablement 
une attitude d’ame. 

Nous ne pouvons nous arréter davantage sur ces questions, 
qui feront lobjet de travaux ultérieurs; on peut se rendre 
compte suffisamment, néanmoins, de la richesse de cet apport 
doctrinal de la version de Scot Erigéne. Cette version littérale, 
visant 4 demeurer un décalque aussi parfait que possible, a pour 
ainsi dire deux aspects. Trés obscure dans une multitude de 
détails, par suite d’une mauvaise lecture du manuscrit original, 
et d’une connaissance imparfaite de la langue grecque, la ver- 
sion de Scot a par contre le mérite de mettre en relief les 
grandes lignes de la doctrine dionysienne que nous venons 
desquisser. On croirait parfois que le traducteur s’est attaché 
a ce but; la comparaison avec le texte grec nous permet d’- 
affirmer que Scot a rendu fidélement ces quelques idées fonciéres, 
et en réalité peu nombreuses, qui courent 4 travers chacun des 
livres du Pseudo-Denys et que l’on rencontre 4 chaque instant. 
Il y a plus: avec la version de Scot, on conserve |’impression 
qu’on ne trouvera plus dans aucune autre version, d’étre en 
contact avec une pensée exotique. Par son souci de littéralité, 
et aussi par la timidité que lui donne sa connaissance incom- 
pléte du grec qui ne lui permet pas de s’écarter du texte 
original, Scot nous a donné un Denys grec: ce qui constitue 
souvent une garantie de fidélité; de plus, la lecture répétée 
de ce texte quasi-barbare posséde un charme que les versions 
postérieures représentant une assimilation plus profonde des 
idées dionysiennes, ne reproduiront plus. Dans l’ensemble des 
traductions, celle de Scot est comme un pont; le Denys qu’elle 
présente—tout en devenant accessible dans l’ensemble aux pen- 
seurs occidentaux — a conservé tout ce qu’il lui était possible 
de sa saveur orientale; et Scot mérite 4 bon droit le nom 
d’introducteur de Denys en Occident. 


G. Tuéry. 


Istituto Storico Domenicano, 
Santa Sabina, Roma. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 


HE history of the relationship between science and philos- 
osophy has passed through three principal phases and has 
washed upon the shore of the modern world two distinct theories 
concerning their relationship. The first of the phases was the 
Kantian, which separated philosophy from science by making 
the condition of physics and mathematics a priori—the condi- 
tions being space and time. The second phase was the Comtian 
which eutirely eliminated metaphysics from science by declaring 
that the purpose of science is merely to establish laws concern- 
ing phenomena. The third phase was what might be called the 
pragmatic one, in which the philosophers of science, having seen 
that Kant had divorced metaphysics and science, and Comte 
eliminated metaphysics from science, concluded thet science 
can, therefore, never be interested in the truth of its conclusions 
and the objectivity of its laws, but only in their usefulness. 

In the Middle Ages there was accepted a distinction between. 
empirical science and philosophy, but not a separation. Physics 
formed as integral a part of philosophy as did astronomy. St. 
Thomas, for example, commented at great length on the natural 
sciences of Aristotle, but in each instance he used metaphysical 
principles to judge them, and thus constructed what was known 
as “the philosophy of nature.” The Scholastics were not 
adverse to studying phenomena according to the empirical 
method, and hence it is untrue to say that Bacon was the founder 
of that method. The infinity of detailed scientific fact, men- 
tioned in the writings of Albert the Great, is a proof that, with- 
out ever setting down the theory of the empirical method, he 
actually utilized it in fact. The assertion that Scholastics were 
opposed to the scientific method is due to the mental inability of 
some to grasp the fundamental idea of the Scholastic philosophy 
of science—to seize the intelligible behind the phenomenal, 
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rather than the mathematical. The rational explanation is 
potential in phenomena. It is the duty of the mind to discover 
it, but not to create it as Kant held. There are not wanting 
those who now recognize this sane outlook of Scholasticism. 


What, you may ask, could this most abstract of Catholic theolo- 
gians (St. Thomas Aquinas) have to do with the rebirth of science. 
The point is that he shifted the theology of the Catholic Church from 
Platonism to Aristotelianism. A comparison of the epistemological 
principles of the mathematical and functional theories will reveal the 
significance of this act. Whereas a belief in the mathematical theory 
of nature led men to regard observable nature as of only secondary 
importance, a belief in the functional theory necessitates that one 
regard the world given in observation as containing the real world. 
The Aristotelian philosophy does not permit a ‘ bifurcation’ of nature. 
This makes a knowledge of nature for its own sake of first-rate import- 
ance. Such a faith, taught in the leading intellectual centers of 
Christendom, made science inevitable. The change which it wrought 
would be far more effective than attacks, such as Bacon’s, from without, 
because it had the blessing of the authorities upon it.” 


Since the aim of the Scholastics was to discover the rational 
in phenomena, it follows that the laws of nature are not mere 
“commodious ways of expressing our mental outlook”, but 
rather objective laws of being. There was a hierarchy among 
the various departments of knowledge, and though mathematics 
might be used to explain the phenomena of physics, it remained 
nevertheless true that the basic rational explanation was to be 
found in a science from which all other sciences borrowed its 
first principles, namely, metaphysics. Thus there was distinc- 
tion between the empirical sciences and philosophy, but never a 
separation which would leave the laws of science without any 
rational foundation. 

The divorce of science and philosophy never actually took 
place until the time of Kant. Like all great divorces, whether 


1¥. S. C. Northrop, Science and First Principles (New York, 1931), 
pp. 30, 31. 
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they be marital or epistemological, it had its antecedents in 
history. The union of the sensible and the intelligible, so 
characteristic of Scholasticism, weakened under the over-em- 
phasis of the sensible on the one hand, and the intellectual on 
the other. There thus sprang up two currents: one, the philos- 
ophy of physical facts, the other, the philosophy of the mathe- 
matical; one reduced the rational to the phenomenal, the other 
incorporated the phenomenal under the rational; one marched 
under the banner of a posteriori, the other under the banner of 
@ priort; one was the school of observers; the other was the 
school of geometricians. 

Hume was representative of the first group, in as much as 
he made the real equivalent to a succession of “ impressions 
and ideas”, and held that thought was merely a convenient 
instrument for handling experience, but was void of objective 
or metaphysical reality. Causality is merely an instinctive 
belief based upon association, but is without any metaphysical 
implications. 

Leibnitz was in agreement with Hume that universal and 
necessary principles could not be proven empirically, but belong- 
ing to the Cartesian tradition which made physics an extension 
of mathematics, Leibnitz held that universal and necessary 
principles drew their validity from pure reason. Leibnitz pro- 
ceeded from the a priori, and by an analysis of the infinite, 
descended to the phenomena of the sensible order—a method 
which makes it imperative to justify the existence of the 
phenomenal. 

Dr. Dampier-Whetham has well observed Kant’s relation to 
that double tradition: 


Kant’s task was to discuss these opposing views, and save as much 
of Leibniz’s pure reason as Hume had left undamaged. He staris 
from the ground common to both—that universality and necessity can- 
not be reached by any empirical method. He takes the validity of 
@ priori thought from Leibniz, but he accepts from Hume the belief 
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that the rational elements in it are of a synthetic nature. The principles 
which lie at the base of knowledge have therefore no intrinsic necessity 
or absolute authority. They are prescribed to human reason, and are 
verifiable in fact; they are conditions of sense-experience, of our knowl- 
edge of appearance; but not applicable to the discovery of ultimate 
reality; they are valid within the realm of experience, but useless for 
the construction of a metaphysical theory of things in themselves. 
Kant’s rationalism accepts the a priori which cannot be shown to be 
more than relative to human experience. 

To Kant, the limits of scientific investigation are laid down by the 
Newtonian methods of mathematical physics; thus alone, he holds, can 
scientific knowledge be obtained. And such knowledge, he points out, 
is of appearance and not of reality. Kant’s restriction of scientific 
knowledge to that won by the methods of mathematical physics is too 
narrow and would exclude much of modern biology.’ 


Professor Frank Thilly, in tracing out the origin of the Kantian 
revolution, says: 


Kant believed that a new light had flashed on him. Just as Coperni- 
cus imagines the spectator moving and the stars at rest, so Kant tries 
the experiment in metaphysics, of presupposing that, in the perceiving 
of objects, it is the objects that conform to the perception, and not the 
perception that conforms to the objects. If experience is dependent 
on our minds, and something already organized by the mind, according 
to its laws, then we have an a priori knowledge of what we experience.° 


Kant thus reached the conclusion that mathematics is neces- 
sary and universal, because it is a creation of the mind, i. e., of 
the perceiving and the understanding mind. Applying the con- 
ciusion to philosophy, he said that we understand space, time 
and causal relation because the mind relates things spatially, 
temporally and causally. 

Such was the Kantian revolution. Up to this time it was 
held that ideas adapt themselves to objects; for Kant, objects 

ame C. D. Dampier-Whetham, A History of Science (New York, 1930), 
p. 210. 


*“ Kant’s Copernican Revolution”, Immanuel Kant (Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co.), p. 203 ff. 
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adapt themselves to ideas. In the constitution of knowledge, 
the mind contributes as much as it receives. The raw material 
of experience is taken up and moulded to a pattern contained 
within the mind itself. Time and space are no longer external 
to mind; they are “ forms of sensibility,” while the principle of 
causality and the categories of understanding are mental prin- 
ciples by whose agency our manifold experiences attain to their 
unity and coherence of knowledge. 

This divorce of the phenomenal order and the intellectual, or 
the scientific and the philosophical, finds its full development 
in the Critique of Pure Reason, in which Kant treats three 
questions : 

1. How is Pure Mathematics possible? The answer to this 
question constitutes Transcendental Aesthetics. 

2. How is Pure Physics possible? The answer to this 
question constitutes Transcendental Analytics. 

3. How is Metaphysics possible? The answer to this question 
constitutes Transcendental Dialectics. The last two parts were 
reunited by Kant under the form of “ Transcendental Logic,” in 
which form it corresponds to the separation of the sensible and 
the intellectual.* 


The first part, or the aesthetics, which has nothing in com- 
mon with art, disengages the a priori forms of sensible knowl- 
edge, namely, the forms of space and time, which furnish mathe- 
matics with their object. Aesthetics thus divorced mathematics 
from reality, for it made the condition of mathematics not the 
real, but a mental form of space and time.* 


* Cf. Theodore Ruyssen, Kant, p. 73. 

5“ What, then, are space and time? Are they real beings? ... Space 
is not an empirical concept which has been derived from external experi- 
ence.... Space is a necessary representation a priori, forming the very 
foundation of all external intuitions. ... On this necessity of an a priori 
representation of space rests the apodictic certainty of all geometrical 
principles, and the possibility of their construction a priori.... Space 
is nothing but the form of all phenomena of the external senses; it is the 
subjective condition of our sensibility. 
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Just as the aesthetics ruined mathematics by separating it 
from objective and intelligible reality, and by locating it in the 
mind, so too the transcendental logic ruined both physics and 
metaphysics by putting up a wall between them.® The tran- 


“Time is not an empirical concept deduced from any experiénce, for 
neither co-existence nor succession would enter into our perception if the 
representation of time were not given a priori.... Time is a necessary 
representation on which all intuitions depend.... On this @ priori 
necessity depends alsc the possibility of apodictic principles of the relation 
of time or of axioms of time in general. 

“Time is the formal condition a priori of all phenomena whatsoever. 
Space, as the pure form of all external conditions, is a condition a priori 
of external phenomena only. . . . Time is no longer objective if we remove 
that mode of representation which is peculiar to ourselves and think of 
things in general. . . . Time and space are therefore two sources of knowl- 
edge from which various a priori synthetical cognitions can be derived. 
Of this pure mathematics gives a splendid example in the case of our 
cognitions of space and its various relations. ... But these sources of 
knowledge a priori fix their own limits, in that they can refer to objects 
only in so far as they are considered phenomena, but cannot represent 
things as they are by themselves. That is the only field in which they are 
valid; beyond it they admit of no objective application.” (Critique of 
Pure Reason, F. Max Muller translation, New York, 1922, pp. 17, 18, 19, 
21, 24, 25, 26, 27, 31.) 

* “That knowledge only is rightly called transcendental which teaches us 
that their representations cannot be of empirical origin, and how they can 
yet refer a priori to objects of experience. . .. On the supposition, there- 
fore, that there may be concepts, having an a priori reference to opjects, 
not as pure or sensuous intuitions, but as acts of pure thought, being con- 
cepts in fact, but neither of empirical nor aesthetic origin, we form by 
anticipating an idea of a science of that knowledge which belongs to the 
pure understanding and reason, and by which we may think objects entirely 
a priori. Such a science, which has to determine the origin, the extent, 
and the objective validity of such knowledge, might be called Transcendental 
Logic, having to deal with the laws of the understanding and reason in so 
far only as they refer a priori to objects... .” (Ibid., pp. 45-46.) 

At the present time there is less indication that philosophers are pros- 
trating themselves in adoration before the mere authority of Kant’s system, 
and from one scientific quarter and then another there comes a protest 
against the distinction between science and philosophy, which his thinking 
effected. Professor Aliotta says that the result of Kant’s “arbitrary 
mutilation of knowledge banished from the realm of true science to that 
of aesthetic contemplation all those forms of judgment and all those cate- 
gories of which the physical-mathematical sciences do not make use. He 
regards these sciences, with traditional rationalism, as the true type of all 
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scendental logic treats of the understanding as it creates physics 
in applying itself to experience, or invents metaphysics in isolat- 
ing itself from experience. In the Preface to the second edition 
of the Critique of Pure Reason (1787), Kant clearly says that 


Mathematics and Physics are the two theoretical sciences of reason, 
which have to determine their objects a priori. . . . Metaphysics is a 
completely isolated and speculative science of reason, which declines 
all teaching of experience. .. .” 


Thus were mathematics and physics divorced from the sensible 
by making the conditions of their existence a priori; thus tvo 


knowledge; everything which cannot be comprised in their schemes is 
therefore not considered true knowledge; is it not natural that we should 
find ourselves face to face with insoluble antinomies, when trying to 
exhaust all reality with inadequate categories, and applying the conceptual 
schemes created by thought in order to render the physical world intelli- 
gible to totally different phenomena?” (The Idealistic Reaction Against 
Science, p. 197.) 

Much more to the point concerning the Kantian divorce of science and 
philosophy, Dr. F. C. S. Northrop writes: “ Kant saw the point of Hume’s 
analysis when he asked how mathematics is possible. Since he was a 
devout follower of Newton, and the mathematical aspect of Newton’s 
mechanics was what most impressed men at that time, this was the same 
as asking why science exists. 

“ Although Kant saw the problem, he pursued the wrong method in 
attempting to solve it. Instead of returning to re-examine the premises 
which gave rise to the difficulty to reject or amend them in the light of a 
new review of the factual foundations of scientific knowledge, he mistook 
Hume’s conclusion, which was but the consequent of a hypothetical propo- 
sition, for a true categorical proposition. Once having assumed that the 
physical foundations of experience give rise to no necessary connections, he 
had no alternative but to locate the necessary forms of experience in the 
mind. Science is possible, he said, because the mind constitutes the formal 
character of experience and the mind can think only in terms of certain 
necessary forms. This divorced philosophy from science by shifting the 
interest from physical and metaphysical to unverifiable epistemological 
issues, and left modern philosophical thought poverty-stricken before the 
existence of the possibles.” (Science and First Principles, pp. 285-286.) 

In a more critical manner still Bertrand Russell writes that “ Kant 
deluged the philosophical world with muddle and mystery, from which it 
is only now beginning to emerge. Kant has the reputation of being the 
greatest of modern philosophers, but to my mind he was only a mere 
misfortune.” (An Outline of Philosophy, p. 83.) 

Ibid., pp. 684-692. 
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did metaphysics become divorced from empirical science and 
concrete reality by making its conditions mental a priort forms. 
Such is the penalty of making philosophy nothing more than 
epistemology. 

If we pass on through the different epistemological theo- 
ries of the nineteenth century, we find the ideas of Kant some- 
what modified or emphasized. Though not directly influenced 
by Kant, Auguste Comte accepted the essentials of his doctrine. 
Kant had divorced physics from reality, not only by making the 
conditions of that science internal and subjective, but also by 
separating metaphysics from the practical world of action. 
According to the Critique of Pure Reason, we cannot know the 
nature of things in themselves but only their appearance. These 
appearances are the phenomena which constitute the object of 
science. Kant thus conserved the idea of “ being in itself” or 
the noumenon, but his followers soon abandoned it. Comte, for 
example, based his whole system of positivism on the abstention 
from all metaphysics. Just as Kant had separated the meta- 
physical and practical moral world in his two Critiques, Comte 
now separated metaphysics and the practical world of science by 
denying entirely the very existence of metaphysics. The essen- 
tials of the Comtian doctrine consisted in discovering the laws 
governing the constant relation between observed facts. He 
admitted the usefulness of scientific hypothesis, but said that in 
order to be really appreciated or properly judged they should 
“deal explicitly with the laws of phenomena and never their 
production.” Such a conception of science which forbade the 
introduction of the metaphysics of causality equivalently stated 
that all science should be orientated toward action. As Stuart 
Mill said, it meant establishing a sort of arithmetic of sensible 
impressions. Science, therefore, has not for its object a knowl- 
edge of the world which really exists, but the establishing of 
laws involving our sensible impressions and our need of action. 

One of the very interesting phases of the positivistic emphasis 
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on phenomena was its distrust of what Comte called “ detailed 
investigation.” In order to establish laws of phenomena, Comte 
held that nature must not be observed too closely lest the study 
of detail should reveal phenomena which escaped the law. 
Research of this kind he reprobated as “incoherent and sterile”, 
and called it “puerile curiosity, fostered by vain ambition.” 
Thus freed from microscopic detail, it was very easy for him to 
elaborate his three laws concerning the theological stage and the 
metaphysical stage which were primitive phases of humanity 
and which were replaced by the positivistic or perfect phase. 

The net result of the Kantian and Comtian outlook on the 
universe was the absolute divorce of metaphysics and science. 
The positivistic rejection of the metaphysical explanation of 
things was the generally accepted theory of all scientists during 
the nineteenth century. Once this was taken for granted, the 
problem was no longer what is the relation of philosophy and 
science, but rather what is the value of any scientific law? 
The general answer to this question was the pragmatic theory 
of science. The pragmatists, while not accepting the ideas of 
Comte, nevertheless started with exactly the same point of view 
as regards science. Comte had said that foresight came from 
science and the purpose of foresight was action. This was really 
nothing less than pragmatism before the coining of the word. 
For the pragmatist, the human action is the sole and real end 
of scientific activity. Science is only a collection of hypotheses, 
introduced for the usefulness of the ensemble, or for economy of 
thought, but never do they reach the essence of things. These 
hypotheses are only commodious conventions, destined for use. 
Though their arguments are not identical nor their starting 
point the same, it is nevertheless true that the conclusions of 
practically all the schools of pragmatism are identically the 
same. Among the more notable ones who denied any metaphy- 
sical value to scientific conclusions, and who held that the so- 
called laws of nature are merely convenient formulae with little 
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real value, may be mentioned Henri Poincaré, M. LeRoy, Mach 
and Duhem. 

Ernest Mach is one of the important scientists who held that 
the laws of science have no ontological value but are used merely 
for purposes of “ mental economy.” Their task is to serve as a 
guide for man in the intricate maze of facts, but never to reveal 
the innermost nature of things. According to this author, three 
periods must be distinguished in the evolution of science. The 
first, experimental, the second, deductive, and the third, for- 
mal. Only the first is in direct contact with reality. The second 
substitutes images for facts, and at this point scientific work 
becomes something subjective. In the third period, all objectiv- 
ity is eliminated. Scientific results are arranged in a frame 
work with no other view than that of convenience and utility. 
Science is not interested in sounding the depths of reality, nor 
in discovering the innermost nature of things, nor the objec- 
tively valid laws working in phenomena; it strives only to avoid 
mental toil and thus to economize efforts of thought. The 
world thus conceived by Mach is an artificial theory of his own 
which reduces the whole complex scientific world to a mosaic 
of sensations. It is in a great measure due to the influence of 
Mach that scientific men no longer take up a dogmatic attitude 
toward their theories—an attitude which characterized positi- 
vism in its earlier forms. 

Poincaré, like his colleague in Germany, was led to deny 
objective value to the conclusions of science. When Poincaré 
speaks occasionally of the “true nature of things”, it is generally 
with an indulgent smile, for he denied that science makes known 
to us the true nature of things.® Poincaré went so far as to prove 
that in the realm of geometry there do not exist any principles 
possessed of universal and objective value; they are merely con- 
ventions established by the mind, which have become more or 


8 Cf. Die Mechanik in ihrer Entwicklung, p. 78. 
* La Valeur de la Science, p. 266. 
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less habitual. Hence, the ideal of science is the attainment of 
knowledge, which is entirely of our creation, subject to us and 
contained within us. Its mission is not to attain some external 
necessity, but rather to elaborate what he has called “ commo- 
dious conventions.” 

The case of Duhem is a little different from that of Mach and 
Poincaré for the very simple reason that Duhem was a philoso- 
phical realist and a modern Aristotelian. His contention was 
that if physical theories had any explicative value at all, they 
must refer to something distinct from appearances, or a “ thing 
in itself.” He often repeats that scientific theories can have 
only a symbolic value, and he terminates a study on the physical 
terms of antiquity with this conclusion: ‘“ Despite Kepler and 
Galileo, we believe today with Osiander and Bellarmin that the 
hypotheses of physics are only metaphysical artifices destined 
to save phenomena.” *° Duhem gives two reasons for denying 
an explicative value to physical theory. Firstiy, if they had 
metaphysical value they would suppose the existence of a thing 
in itself, and therefore would be bound up with metaphysical 
theory and hence, subject to all the vicissitudes of metaphysics. 
Secondly, they have not an explicative and real value because 
they are elaborated by our reason, and hence, they belong only 
to the ideal world." Both of these arguments are invalid. The 
first argument, which is undoubtedly Comtian, asserts that we 
cannot have any certitude in metaphysics, for metaphysics is 
essentially changing. The second argument rests on a presup- 
position contrary to common-sense philosophy, namely, that an 
ideal deduction can have no objective value. The scientific posi- 
tion of Duhem is also a species of positivism. 

Somewhat akin to Duhem, in a sense that he does not con- 
demn all metaphysics, but rather denies an objective value to 
science, is LeRoy, who writes that “ our calculations cannot be 


1° Essai sur la Notion de Théorie Physique de Platon a Galilée, p. 140. 
1 La Théorie Physique, II, p. 269. 
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true in the strict sense of the word, but they are efficacious ; their 
success is less the success of our work than it is of our action.” * 

Similar theories which deny the objective validity of scien- 
tific laws or relegate them to purely subjective and commodious 
expressions have been propounded by M. Boutroux,* and 
Milhaud.** 

In retrospect it may be said that two general opinions on the 
value of science were dominant at the beginning of this century. 
One opinion held the formulae of science are not absolutely 
true or false, either because they are only commodious or 
useful methods of manipulating reality (Boutroux, Milhaud, 
Poincaré) or because a scientific hypothesis is nature interpreted 
by mind. The pure fact is quantity; the interpreted fact is qual- 
ity. There is intuition in science (Bernard, Duhem, Mach, Le- 
Roy). These differences are not nearly so important as the fact 
that science was not profoundly interested in the nature of real- 
ity, which must always be the primary interest of any realistic 
philosophy. Scientific laws were not judged as true or false, 
which again is of primary interest in philosophy, but were 
judged only by their usefulness. Laws were like curves on a 
graph. In one year the curves would be described in such a man- 
ner, and in another year in a totally different manner. If science 
were interested in the objectivity of its laws and the truth of its 
laws, then it could be said to have some relation to philosophy, 
but having rejected both of these, it made the divorce between 
itself and philosophy complete and definitive. 

There are two general theories concerning the value of science 
in relation to philosophy: one is the neo-positivistic theory; 
the other is the mathematical theory. The neo-positivistic 
theory has kinship with the Ionian view of science, which 


12“ La Science Positif et la Liberte”, Bibliothéque du Congrés Inter- 
national de Philosophie de 1900, Vol. I, pp. 338-339. 

18 De la Contingence des Lois de Nature, p. 170. 

4 Cf. G. Milhaud, Le Rationel, pp. 44-74. 
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looked upon the real as the physical. The mathematical theory 
has fellowship with the Platonic view of science, which looked 
upon the real as mathematical (formal). Both theories repu- 
diate metaphysics, the first directly by making empirical the 
explanation of itself; the second, indirectly, by making mathe- 
matics the explanation. The first is absolutely disinterested in 
philosophy and causality; the second is interested only in its 
substitute which is mathematical correlation. 

The neo-positivistic theory has some relation to older positi- 
vism in as much as it denies science has any metaphysical value, 
while limiting the field of its observation to phenomena. Pro- 
fessor F. C. S. Northrop likens it to the pre-Platonic science 
which treats of all relations, except spatial ones, as varying 
effects of matter or atomic motion.” 

In its essence the neo-positivistic theory of reality embraces 
those who deny the possibility of any description other than that 
found within the sensible order. It does not mean a theory of 
science which excludes God, for limiting itself to secondary 
causes such a final explanation may be ignored. It does mean, 
however, the denial of metaphysical principles in science, the 
absorption of the philosophical by the physical, and an arro- 
gance which assumes that “ whatever transcends the sphere of 
the special sciences transcends it precisely because it is vague.” 
Dr. d’Abro of Yale is typical of this revived positivistic out- 
look. He is right in asserting that only a physicist and a mathe- 
matician know how to handle scientific facts, but exaggerates 
their réle when he says that they are better fitted to discuss the 
philosophical significance of the facts than philosophers. 


Thus it may be realized that a discussion of the philosophical sig- 
nificance of the discoveries of physical and mathematical science must 
be left to the theoretical physicists and to the mathematicians. They 
alone, in view of their wide knowledge of facts and their mastery of 
the rigorous mathematical mode of thinking, are in a position to co- 


*® Science and First Principles, p. 10. 
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ordinate the apparently disconnected results furnished by experience 
and by reason. If, then, a super-philosophy is to be attained, it would 
appear that the most successful results would ensue from a work of 
collaboration between the scientists of the various branches of knowl- 
edge. Such collaborations are continually in progress. 

But it should be remembered that whatever transcends the sphere 
of the special sciences transcends it precisely because it is vague and 
only dimly apprehended.*® 


Bertrand Russell, in like manner, is typical of this spirit in 
outlawing the philosophical conditions of all scientific study, 
namely, order and unity: 


I think the universe is all spots and jumps, without unity, without 
continuity, without coherence or orderliness, or any of the other prop- 
erties that governesses love. ... Of unity, however vague, however 
tenuous, I see no evidence in modern science considered as a meta- 
physic. . . . Order, unity and continuity are human inventions just as 
truly as are catalogues and encyclopedias.” 


It is not surprising, therefore, to read that he limits the value 


of science to observation of matter and the classification of 
hypotheses, along with the denial that the laws are true or attain 
the nature of physical reality, both of which depend on philo- 
sophical principles. 


In arriving at a scientific law there are three main stages: the first 
consists in observing the significant facts; the second in arriving at a 
hypothesis, which, if it is true, would account for these facts; the third 
in deducing from this hypothesis consequences which can be tested by 
observation. If the consequences are verified the hypothesis is pro- 
visionally accepted as true, although it will usually require modification 
later on as the result of the discovery of further facts.”* 


In a general way the neo-positivistic theory is a proclama- 
tion of the sovereignty of experience, and a glorification of the 


27° A, d’Abro, The Evolution of Scientific Thought from Newton to 
Einstein (New York, 1927), p. 384. 

*" The Scientific Outlook (New York, 1931), pp. 95, 97, 98. 

8 Tbid., p. 57. 
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empirical factor in the acquisition of knowledge. Causal ex- 
planation of phenomena is completely neglected, and the inner 
nature of things ignored. Experience not only discovers the 
fact but asserts that the law governing the facts is likewise 
drawn from experience and is without any transcendental 
value. 

Philosophy and science in this theory are on two distinct 
levels, with only the scientific possessing certitude. Its certi- 
tude is not derived from its relation to necessary principles of 
metaphysics but solely from experiment. A hierarchy of 
sciences, with metaphysics supreme, is absolutely denied. | 

According to this two-level theory, philosophy may exist as a 
conjecture in contrast to the certitude of science. Philosophy 
does not bequeath any of its supreme principles to the scientist 
and is merely useful, first, as a synthesis of science, and secondly, 
as an expression of individual, concrete, personal attitudes. 

The first type of philosophy correlates the finding of the 
various empirical sciences. Professor H. A. Overstreet of New 


York University is typical of this attitude. In order to find a 
background for the synthetic character of philosophy, he says 
“reality is relatedness.” If he said “ related” it would be 
easy to understand, for in its present phrasing it is difficult to 
see how there can be relations without things related. In any 
ease, he claims: 


Our task is to discover that relatedness, or where it still lies within 
the limbo of possibility, to bring it into being. 

We discover, then, the reason for one of the most continuing quests 
in human nature—the quest for coherence, the movement away from the 
fragmentary and disconnected to the connected and the unified. The 
reason apparently lies in the fact that the universe is itself funda- 
mentally a coherent system. We therefore do not succeed when we are 
out of harmony with the linkages of the real world. The funda- 
mental process of life becomes one of connecting ourselves with the 
connectedness of the universe.” 


*° The Enduring Quest (New York, 1931), pp. 148-149. 
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What is curious about this view of philosophy is that it 
differs so much from the sciences which it seeks to synthesize. 
Professor Overstreet does not sense this inconsistency in his 
enumeration of the various philosophical syntheses. 


Today, on the contrary, in one outstanding philosopher after an- 
other, we find the forceful expression of points of view in line with 
these newer trends. 

In Whitehead, for example, we discover a definite break with 
mechanistic views and the formulation of an organismic conception of 
reality. In Lloyd Morgan and §S. Alexander we are given, as over 
against the entropic philosophy of materialism, the view of a world 
in which there is a nisus toward higher levels of being. In Santayana 
we find a naturalism that is nevertheless Platonic in spirit; in Wood- 
bridge a realism, not of the particularistic type prevalent in the nine- 
teenth century, but which brings to expression the best of Platonic and 
Aristotelian universalism. In Dewey we find a realization both of the 
essential creativeness and the generative interrelations of life. In the 
soldier-statesman-philosopher, Smuts, we have the reasoned belief, based 
upon the examination of the scientific processes, of a universe moving 
toward the development of more widely functioning wholes. In Boodin, 
Sellars, and Spaulding, we find a philosophy of ‘creative synthesis.’ 
In Montague we discover a stimulating new expression of what he calls 
a Promethean religion, the religion animated by the spirit of creative 
innovation and advance. 

And so we can dimly perceive the outlines of the new philosophy 
of life that is doubtless to animate the coming decades of the century.” 


Hardly anything could be more suggestive of the “ confusion 
worse confounded ” among those who attempt to synthesize and 
lyricize the various empirical sciences. 

The other type of mind regards philosophy as a personal com- 
ment on the universe as a whole. This view is an attempt to do 
justice to the fact that we have not the same general agreement 
in philosophy that we have in science. The business of phi- 
losophy, therefore, is not the discovery of depersonalized, uni- 
versal truth, but the expression of personal attitudes. Each 


2 Ibid., pp. 275-276. 
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man makes his own philosophy so that there may be as many 
systems as there are heads. Philosophy is thus reduced to the 
art in which there is uo disputing about tastes, and its defini- 
tion is nothing more harmless than “the sum of a man’s 
beliefs.” Professor William C. Hocking’s “types of philoso- 
phy” which presents all contrary views and yet holds to none 
as true is typical of the school which makes philosophy a group- 
ing of opinions, rather than a system of coherent truths. 

The neo-positivist theory holds that the explanation of the 
real is the physical; the mathematical theory holds that the 
explanation of the real is the mathematical. By mathematical 
is here meant not only the idea that algebraic and geometrical 
symbols best describe reality, but also that nature itself is made 
up of these ideal rational forms which belong to mathematics. 
The former theory denied any philosophical principles; this 
one denies such principles only indirectly. It feels that some 
higher science must be used to interpret the cosmos than the 
science of physics, and contends that such a science is mathe- 
matics. “ The present tendency of physics is towards describing 
the universe in terms of mathematical relations between unim- 
aginable entities.” ** “The cleavage between the scientific and the 
extra-scientific domain of experience is, I believe, not a cleavage 
between the concrete and the transcendental, but between the 
metrical and the non-metrical.” ** Sir James Jeans goes further 
and says that not only science, but the whole external universe is 
metrical. “ The final truth about a phenomenon resides in the 
mathematical descripton of it; so long as there is no imperfec- 
tion in this our knowledge of the phenomenon is complete.” ”* 
Professor Lengen, in The Nature of the Physical Theory, tells 
the same story: 


= J. W. N. Sullivan, The Bases of Modern Science, p. 254. 
* Arthur Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World, p. 275. 
** The Mysterious Universe, pp. 150-151. 
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In traditional physics, a physical quantity is a particular, which 
has a magnitude to which a number can be assigned . . . In contem- 
porary physics it is coming to be recognized that the essential thing is 
the number assigned to the magnitude. In practice we replace the 
concept of magnitude by that of number; thus when we use v==s/t we 
substitute numbers.” 


In other words, mathematics and not philosophy is the inter- 
preter of physics. 


It is inevitable that the picture which modern science draws of the 
external world should be mathematical in its nature. It could not be 
otherwise. The essential point is not that the picture is mathematical, 
but that a particular kind of mathematical picture is successful and this 
with a kind of success such as is not shown by, let us say, the aes- 
thetic. . . . The secret of nature has yielded to the mathematical line 


of attack.” 


There is no better description of how the physical, concrete 
world becomes mathematical than that given by Professor 
Eddington. 


Let us then examine the kind of knowledge which is handled by 
exact science. If we search the examination papers in physics and 
natural philosophy for the more intelligible questions we may come 
across one beginning something like this: “An elephant slides down a 
grassy hillside. . . .” The experienced candidate knows that he need 
not pay much attention to this; it is only put in to give an impression 
of realism. He reads on: “The mass of the elephant is two tons.” 
Now we are getting down to business; the elephant fades out of the 
problem and a mass of two tons takes its place. What exactly is this 
two tons, the real subject-matter of the problem? 

Never mind what two tons refers to; what is it? How has it 
actually entered in so definite a way into our experience? Two tons 
is the reading of the pointer when the elephant was placed on a weigh- 
ing machine. Let us pass on. “The slope of the hill is 60 degrees.” 
Now the hillside fades out of the problem and an angle of 60 degrees 


24 Pp. 29-30. 
*°Sir James Jeans, “The Mathematical Aspect of the Universe,” 


Philosophy, Jan., 1932, p. 12. 
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takes its place. What is 60 degrees? There is no need to struggle 
with mystical conceptions of direction; 60 degrees is the reading of a 
plumb-line against the divisions of a protractor... . 

And so we see that the poetry fades out of the problem, and by the 
time the serious application of exact science begins we are left with 
only pointer readings. If then only pointer readings or their equivalents 
are put into the machine of scientific calculation, how can we grind out 
anything but pointer readings? The question presumably was to find 
the time of descent of the elephant, and the answer is a pointer reading 
on the seconds’ dial of our watch... . 

The essential point is that, although we seem to have very definite 
conceptions of objects in the external world, those conceptions do not 
enter into exact science and are not in any way confirmed by it. 
Before exact science can begin to handle the problem they must be 
replaced by quantities representing the results of physical measure- 
ment. ... 

I should like to make it clear that the limitation of the scope of 
physics to pointer readings and the like is not a philosophical craze 
of my own but is essentially the correct scientific doctrine. It is the 
outcome of a tendency discernible far back in the last century but only 
formulated comprehensively with the advent of the relativity theory.” 


If the physical universe is to be interpreted not in terms of the 
material, and the empirical, as the neo-positivist theory held, 
but in terms of the mathematical, then three consequences fol- 
low, all of which are of the utmost importance as regards the 
relation of philosophy and science. First, the interest of science 
is centered not in the nature of things, but in their structure. 
Secondly, the object of science is not so much the concrete thing, 
as the sensation of the concrete thing. Thirdly, the philosophy 
born of mathematical physics ends in a vague kind of natural 
mysticism. 

First, mathematical physics is interested not so much in what 
the Scholastic calls the essence of a thing, as its structure. This 
does not mean, of course, that mathematical physics is inter- 


*° A. S. Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World (New York, 1928), 
pp. 251, 252, 253, 254. 
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ested only in the singular and individuals, for every science 
must be concerned with that which is universal. The botanist, 
for example, is not interested in this green fern, but in this 
green fern in as much as it is a type fern. What is meant, how- 
ever, is that this new science is concerned more with mutual 
relations existing between natures or essences than in the na- 
tures or essences themselves. The Scholastics were interested 
primarily in the nature of a thing as revealed by its qualities 
and activities. The Victorian scientist was interested in things 
not as a philosopher but as an engineer who might construct a 
model of the thing so that it could be explained mechanically 
in terms of levers and gears and forces. The mathematical 
physicist is interested in things only as a mathematician 
who can describe the thing in terms of pointer-readings and 
mathematics. Thus modern science has nothing whatever to 
say about the intrinsic nature of any atom; whether it has or 
it has not a determinable element called matter and a deter- 
mining element called form is of no vital concern to it. As 
Professor Eddington very clearly puts it: “ Scientific investiga- 
tion does not lead to the knowledge of the intrinsic nature of a 
thing.” 

Here there is no question of whether or not science is justi- 
fied in ignoring natures, or whether mathematics can interpret 
reality; it is merely a question of fact: mathematical physics 
ignores natures, substances and essences. In their place it 
speaks of relations, and in place of a substance we have what 
Whitehead calls “an epochal occasion”, or a convergence of 
“ spatio-temporal relationships.” It is worth remarking how- 
ever that none of those who reject the traditional notion of sub- 
stance understand it. They all generally take it to be a “ chunk 
of something ” like the Victorian conception of mass. Naturally, 
when mass was discovered to be only electrical forces, they 
thought substance itself had disappeared. 


27 Op. cit., p. 303. 
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If therefore, the mathematical physicist wished to build a 
world, he would not so much go out in search of building ma- 
terial such as natures, but rather in quest of the more intan- 
gible relations and relata, the relata being the meeting points 
of the relations. That is why mathematical physicists turned 
philosophers, such as Whitehead, or a philosopher who is inspired 
solely by mathematical physics such as Wiemann, speaks of the 
ultimates in the universe either as the “ harmony of relation ” 
or as “pure relatedness.” That, too, is why there is such a 
prevalence today for aesthetics, because it seems (and it only 
seems) to unite more points of view, or unite more relations 
than any other art or science. God is then identified with the 
aesthetic order rather than the moral or conceptual because “ in 
aesthetic experience we become more aware of the concrete ful- 
ness of things as we do not when dealing with the world in a 
purely moral or conceptual way.” ** 

Secondly, the effect of mathematical physics has been to 
replace familiar conceptions about the universe with scientific 
symbols. The physicist started out with the idea that things 
are more or less what they seem, but gradually he has discov- 
ered that the obvious features of nature must be rejected. He 
finds that instead of standing on an immovable earth, lifting 
his head toward heaven, he is hanging by his feet on a globe, 
travelling through space at many miles per second. In a more 
general way, the physicist finally divorced himself from expect- 
ing that electrons and quanta must in fundamental respects be 
like material and forces found in the world round about him. 
So he came to substitute symbols for familiar concepts. As 
Professor Eddington reminds us “the synthetic method by 
which we build up from its own symbolic elements a world 
which will imitate the actual behavior of the world of familiar 
experience is adopted almost universally in scientific theories. 


*° Henry Nelson Wieman, The Wrestle of Religion and Truth, p. 187; 
Alfred North Whitehead, Religion in the Making, pp. 104-105. 
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Any ordinary theoretical paper in the scientific journal assumes 
that this approach is adopted.” *® This peculiar outlook on 
physics makes the object of physics not so much the concrete 
thing as the sensation, not so much the thing measured as the 
measurement. It breaks away from “the common standpoint 
which identifies the real with the concrete.” *° Sir James Jeans 
states the same thought in these words: 


Science came to recognize that its only proper objects of study 
were the sensations that the objects of the external universe produced 
in our senses.* The dictum esse est percipi was adopted whole-heartedly 
from philosophy—not because scientists had any predilection for an 
idealist philosophy, but because the assumption that things existed 
which could not be perceived had led them into a whole morass of 
inconsistencies and impossibilities. Those who did not adopt it were 
simply left behind, and the torch of knowledge was carried onwards 
by those who did.** 


This explains the twofold way of regarding the table of which 
Professor Eddington makes so much in the introduction of his 
work. Table number one is the table of the layman; table 
number two is the table of the scientist. The first is a “ sub- 
stantial ” thing; the second is a field of influences. Since reality 
is handled in terms of mathematics, knowledge according to the 
mathematical physicist, is concerned with a world of shadows, 
in as much as it holds itself aloof from all familiar conceptions. 
The method is akin to that by which children learn to read. 
For example, a child is taught to learn how to spell GOD. 
The three letters in this word are abstract, so they are repre- 
sented as symbols of something in reality. G stands for giant 
who is strong and mighty. O stands for order which I see in 
my home. D stands for daylight which is always so bright. 
In like manner, physics is concerned with a world of shadows, 


2° Op. cit., p. 249. 
8° Eddington, op. cit., p. 275. 
*t The Mathematical Aspect uf the Universe, p. 11. 
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and when a physicist is asked what is the nature of the electron, 
he can only answer, “ It is part of the ABC of physics.” * 

Thirdly, the consequence of mathematical physics is that 
when it becomes a philosophy of life it is very apt to become 
mystical in its approach. Any mathematical outlook on the uni- 
verse is very apt to identify the real with the numerical. This 
was the tendency of Pythagoras, who taught that the universe 
is in its fundamental form numerical and methodical. In the 
Greek world, the leading scientists concluded that the real is 
rational rather than physical, and that nature revealed itself 
as a system of logical or mathematical forms rather than a col- 
lection of moving physical atoms. Since mathematical forms 
are not observed in nature, and as Plato said are subjected but 
are not contained in the world of observation, it follows that 
their source also must be found in some abstract realm. That is 
perhaps why almost all mathematical physicists who become 
philosophers end as Platonists or believe in some kind of 
Platonic mysticism. 

There is, undoubtedly, some comparison between the mathe- 
matical forms of the modern mathematical physicist and the 
abstract forms of Plato. As Dr. Northrop says, 


We can understand also why Plato left his academy to mathema- 
ticians, why he placed over the door of that school in philosophy the 
words “only mathematicians need enter here.” He was merely saying 
that no one need hope to master the first principles unless one is 
acquainted with the fundamental corceptions of the leading science of 
the day.** 


Hence, it is not singular to find today that that mathematical 
physicist, A. E. Eddington, (who says that “ the relativist the- 
ory of physics reduces everything to relations’, i. e., it is the 
structure, not the material which counts) ends his great scien- 
tific book with a chapter on mysticism. Even Bertrand Russell, 


*? Eddington, op. cit., p. xiv. 8 Science and First Principles, p. 14. 
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who has no place for the divine in his scheme of things, has 
been taught by the inevitable logic of the sequence, for after 
reading Eddington’s work he wrote an article entitled: “The 
Twilight of Science,” in which he predicted the coming of a 
second Dark Age. It is furthermore worth observing that an- 
other mathematical physicist who turned philosopher, namely 
Sir James Jeans, argues that God must be a “ pure mathema- 
tician.” There does not seem to have occurred to him that God 
might have been a great metaphysician, for he writes: 


Our studies in terms of the concepts of pure mathematics have so 
far proved brilliantly successful. It has proved beyond dispute that 
in some way nature is more closely allied to the concepts of pure 
mathematics than to those of biology or engineering, and even if the 
mathematical interpretation is for only a third man-made mould, it 
at least fits nature incomparably better than the two previously tried. 
. . . From the intrinsic evidence of His creation, the Great Architect 
of the earth now begins to appear as a pure mathematician.*° 


Eddington, in his long defense of mysticism, argues that just 
as the entities of physics form only a partial aspect of reality, 
so, too, do sense impressions form only a small part of con- 
sciousness, and if we follow them up we are led to something 
which is outside of space or time. 


We all know that there are regions of the human spirit untram- 
melled by the soul of physics. In the mystic sense of the creation, as 
in the expressing of art and a yearning towards God, the soul gropes 
and finds the fulfillment of something implanted in its nature.** 


By thus placing the knowledge of God and things spiritual 
beyond the realm of the scientific as the symbols were placed 
beyond the realm of the sensible, Eddington compliments him- 
self by saying that “the religious reader well may be content 
that I have not offered him a God revealed by the quantum the- 
ory and therefore liable to be swept away by the next scientific 
revolution.” 


*4 The Mysterious Universe, pp. 143-144. 85 Op. cit., p. 327. 
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The foregoing suggests some problems: Is the present rela- 
tionship between science and philosophy justified? May science 
be divorced from philosophy either because science is not inter- 
ested in order, truth, cause, finality, or because mathematics is 
a better interpreter of reality than philosophy? Or must science 
begin to recognize some dependence on certain metaphysical 
principles, and thus become something like the philosophy of 
nature of the Scholastics, rather than a mere neo-positivism or 
mathematical physics? These questions we shall attempt to 
answer in a further treatment of this subject. 


Furton J. SHEEN. 
The Catholic University of America. 


THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE DE PERFECTIONE 
STATUUM OF DUNS SCOTUS 


N the Wadding Edition * of the works of John Duns Scotus, 
at the end of the twenty-sixth volume, there is a treatise 
entitled De Perfectione Statuum. The aim of the work is 
to prove that the state of the religious, which the author says 
is the perfect life of Apostles, is more necessary, and requires 
“ essentially and per se”, a more perfect life, than the state of 
prelates.? It is necessary to the world for the reason that faith, 
which is necessary to salvation, is begotten by religious; and 
more necessary than the hierarchy, because without it bishops 
would have no subjects over whom to rule.* The state of 
prelates in respect to subjects is, in a sense, that of a spiritual 
father having the care only of nourishing and proper rearing 
(secundum quid generantis), while the religious state in respect 
to the subjects is that of a true spiritual father really producing 
the spiritual being (per se generantis patris). It is more 
perfect because the state of one generating is more perfect than 
the state of one nourishing.* Also, it binds its members to do 
more than does the state of those with the care of the people: 
for, more virtue is required in the state of Apostles, who are 
agents in respect to infidels where there is more indisposition, 
than is required in respect to the faithful, where the indisposi- 
tion is not so great. The state of prelates is perfect, but the 
state of those despising the world and bearing hardships without 
reward, is more perfect.° 
A considerable section of the work (which totals in all 96 
pages) is devoted to the examination of objections taken from 


1 The Wadding Edition is reproduced in Joannis Duns Scoti Opera Omnia 
(Editio Nova, Paris: Vivés, 1895). 

2 Op. cit., Vol. 26, No. 10. * Op. cit., Vol. 26, No. 10. 

* Op. cit., Vol. 26, No. 14. 5 Op. cit., Vol. 26, No. 17. 
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Henry of Ghent.° The author also deals in detail with questions 
concerning the vow of poverty. 

The authorship of the De Perfectione Statuwm is a matter 
of uncertainty and those who have undertaken to give 
an opinion on the authenticity of the works of Duns Scotus 
have, in most cases, shown themselves unwilling to make any 
committment concerning this particular tract. 

Father Longpré, however, has not hesitated unequivocally to 
deny that the De Perfectione Statuwm belongs to Duns Scotus. 
In his book, La Philosophie de Duns Scot,’ he goes so far as 
to say that the “most indulgent critic” cannot accept the 
authenticity of this work.* In support of his contention he 
has advanced a series of arguments ° which, although they have 
been enough to satisfy the minds of some,”° are far from being 
convincing. 

The first proof advanced by Father Longpré,” and the one 
upon which he seems to lay most stress, is based on a com- 


parison of one of the arguments against poverty and the reply 
of the author of the De Perfectione Statuum, with certain 
canon laws promulgated about the time of Duns Scotus. Father 
Longpré maintains that the thirteenth objection and the answer 
by the author of the De Perfectione Statuum*™ indicate 


* The source of the objections dealt with in this section of the De Per- 
fectione Statuwm may be established by a comparison of the doctrines they 
contain with those expressly attributed to Henry of Ghent in Scotus’ 
Quodlibeta. Opera Omnia, Vol. 26. 

7 Paris, 1924. 

5 Longpré, op. cit., p. 20. 

® Longpré, op. cit., pp. 20, 21, 22. 

10E.g., Dorothea E. Sharpe, Ency. Britt., Art. “Duns Scotus,” who 
accepts the findings of Father Longpré apparently without any critical 
examination. 

1 Longpré, op. cit., p. 20. 

12 Ad tertium decimum, si tales non possunt nec volunt habere dominium, 
nec dans sibi retinet, nec Papa habet, ergo res talibus datas quisque capere 
posset qui vellet. Dicendum loquendo de rebus talibus, respectu quarum 
dans non habet superiorem dominium, quia sic est propositum. Tune dico 
quod si renuntiet dominio talium, de necessitate cedet in dominium Christi 
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that the opuscule must be posterior to the time of Duns Scotus. 
This objection is taken from the works of Henry of Ghent. 
It states that religious have not ownership of temporal things, 
and that the donors of these things have ceased to retain 
dominion over them. Nor can it be said that the Pope (nec 
_ Papa habet) is the owner of them. Therefore, they belong to 
nobody. In answering the objection, the author agrees that 
the Pope is not owner of them. Thus, says Father Longpré, 
the author advocates a position which, while Scotus lived, was 
under the ban of canon law as expressed in the decree of Pope 
Nicholas III issued in 1279. This Canon was to the effect 
that the ownership of things given to, or acquired by, the Friars 
Minor belonged to the Pope, their use only being enjoyed by 
the Friars.** Such a stand would be impossible while the decree 
of Pope Nicholas III remained in force, and could not be 
defended pricr to the year 1322 A.D., when the law was 
altered by the publication of the bull Ad Conditorem.** This 
bull, issued by Pope John XXII, stated that the use and 
ownership of things acquired by the Friars were not to be 
separated from each other and belong to the Franciscans. 
Father Longpré is of the belief that the response given by the 
author of the De Perfectione Statuwm is as deserving of con- 
demnation as the objection of Henry, for it accepts the position 
advocated in the objection. 

Before acquiescing in this conclusion it is well to remember 
that, in spite of the edicts referred to by Father Longpré, many 
writers strenuously opposed them, even while they were yet in 
force. This may be concluded from the fact that the promulga- 


immediate, et per consequens ejus dispensatio solum pertinet immediate ad 
ejus vicarium, et sic nulli alteri licitum est eas accipere nec auferre, et non 
potest Papa manens Papa tali potestati renuntiare. Opera Omnia, Vol. 26, 
No. 49, p. 533. 

18Ch. Exiit 3, De Signif. Verb. in 6 Corpus Juris Canonici, Vol. 2 
(Lipsiae, 1881). 

14 Joannis XXII. extravag. Ad. Conditorem de signif. Verb. (op. cit.). 
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tion of Nicholas III was later rescinded by the bull Ad Con- 
ditorem. It is not likely that this new edict would have been 
promulgated unless there had been sufficient comment on the 
former legislation to make it necessary. 

Moreover, both decrees indicate the fact that there was debate 
concerning the subject-matter of the pronouncements contained 
in them. Thus, for example, in the decree of 1279, Haut, 
we are told that the “cunning of our old enemy against the 
Friars Minor, and their rule, has not ceased to sow cockle and 
to stir up against them from time to time imitators, moved by 
envy, hatred, or indiscrete ignorance who like barking dogs 
attack the rule as being unobservable, illicit, and dangerous.” *° 
Also, “ that God looking down upon the aforesaid order and its 
observances, had preserved them by his salutary help, from 
spites directed against them.” ** 

We may even gather from the text that the publication of 
this decree does not mark the beginning of such assaults for, 
referring to a former pronouncement of Pope Gregory IX, 
Pope Nicholas says he speaks because his (Gregory IX’s) edict 
was occasioned by “biting and inordinate insults” of those 
who “ rose up against the Friars and their rule”; *" and also, 
since it is contained in their rule that “the Friars appropriate 
nothing to themselves, neither house, nor place, nor anything, 
and since it has been so decreed by our predecessor, the same 
Gregory LX and some others, this strict abdication (which the 


18“ Sed nec sic contra fratres ipsos minores et regulam hostis antiqui 
cessavit astutia, quin potius contra eos nitens superseminare zizaniam, 
interdum aemulatores, agitatos invidia, iracundia et indiscreta inscitia, 
concitavit, mordentes fratres, et eorum regulam quasi illicitam, inobserva- 
bilem et discriminosam caninis latribus lacerantes ...” O.J.C. (Lipsiae, 
1881), Vol. 2, p. 1110. 

**“ Quia ipse Deus, ordinem praedictum et ejus observationes inspiciens, 
sic eos ab insurgentibus in ipsos rancoribus salutari subsidio preser- 
vavit...” Op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 1110. 

7“ Quia tamen ejus (Gregory IX) declaratio propter aliquorum insur- 
gentium et fratres in regulam inordinatos vel mordaces insultus .. .” 
Op. cit., p. 1111. 
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insane malice of some has condemned with poisonous slanders) ** 
we declare, must be observed both “in speciali” and “in 
communi.” This is particularly to our point because it shows 
that the exact contention made in the De Perfectione Statuum 
was then subject to acute dispute. 

We may likewise gather that, even in spite of former legis- 
lation, the quarrels were not allayed. For the fact is that there 
were still some who, as the Pope says, “ under color of what 
is licit, in reading, explaining, and glossing the rule, spill out 
their poison against the Friars and pervert the meaning of the 
constitution itself. Their distortion entangles pious minds and 
withdraws the hearts of many from entering religion.” *° 

Lest we be led to conclude from this strong language that 
those who would dare to impugn such legislation would be 
unworthy of favorable consideration, we must turn to the 
subsequent enactment of Pope John XXII in the bull Ad 
Conditorem. There, as we have noted, we find a reversal of 
the position previously adopted. By a number of arguments, the 
bull refutes the claim that the Roman Church holds ownership 
while the use of things is retained by the Friars. Thus, as to 
things which are consumed by use, we read that “it is suff- 
ciently clear” that the Friars are not to be considered users 
only. To say that in these things the use of a right or of a thing 
can exist separate from proprietorship or dominion, “ is repug- 
nant to right, opposed to reason; and it does not appear to have 

18 “ Porro, quum ipsa regula contineat quod fratres nihil sibi approprient, 
nec domum, nec locum, nec aliquam rem, sitque declaratum per eundem 
praedecessorem nostrum Gregorium IX. et nonnullos alios, hoc servare de- 
bere tam in speciali quam etiam in communi, quam sic arctam abdicationem 
venenosis obtrectationibus aliquorum insensata damnaverit astutia .. . 
dicimus etc. ...” Op. cit., p. 1112. 

1° Et quia sub colori liciti nonulli contra fratres ipsos et regulam in 
legendo, exponendo atque glossando possent dirum virtus suae iniquitatis 
effundere, ac ipsius constitutionis intellectum ipsum in diversas et adversas 
sententias producentes suis adinvenionibus depravare et opinionum diversi- 


tas ac distortio intellectus multorum pios animos posset involvere et a 
religionis ingressu multorum corda subtrahere ...” Op. cit., p. 1120. 
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been the intention of our predecessor to reserve to the Roman 
Church the dominion over such goods.” *° This is a forceful 
expression too, and causes us to wonder why Father Longpré 
would be so positive as to say that the words “ nec Papa habet” 
could not be conceived, if the bull Hxut of Nicholas III was 
still in force.** If Pope John XXII was able to state that 
the former legislation was “opposed to reason” we should 
not wonder if it had opponents. But in this enactment of 1322, 
we find a number of other statements which are of a similar 
nature. Thus, for example, “who of sane mind could believe 
that the intention of such a father was to give ownership to 
the Roman Church and use to the Friars?” ” 

Furthermore, we are reminded in the decree Exwt that 
the civil ordinances did not separate dominion from use. For 
the Pope gives warning that such civil legislation, ruling only 
for temporal utility, must not be an obstacle to ecclesiastical 
observances. The civil authorities themselves, he says, have so 


decreed; ‘“ namely, that use or usufruct cannot be perpetually 
separated from the owner, lest the ownership of the lord be 
rendered useless.” ** This in itself would be a stimulus to 
discussion since it accentuated the position of the Church law 
by its contrast with the civil law. 

Hence, on the basis of this argument of Father Longpré, 


2°“ Quod autem res, quae usu consummuntur non sint censendi usuarii 
fratres ipsi— liquet satis.” Also, “ Dicere siquidem, quod in talibus rebus 
usus juris vel facti separatus a proprietate rei seu dominio, possit con- 
stituti, repugnat juri et obviat rationi, nec praedecessoris nostri praedicta 
fuisse videtur intentio, Romanae Ecclesiae talium bonorum dominium 
reservare.” Corpus Juris Canon., Vol. 2, p. 1226. 

1 Longpré, La Philosophie de Duns Scot, p. 20. 

2“ Quis enim sanae mentis credere poterit quod intentio fuerit tanti 
patris . . . dominium Romanae Ecclesiae, et usum fratribus retinere?” 
C.J. 0., Vol. 2, p. 1226. 

*°“ Nec, his (the Pope’s regulations) obviare dignoscitur, quod civilis 
providentia in humanis rebus humane constituit, videlicet non posse 
usum vel usumfractum a domino perpetuo separari, quod, ne dominium 
dominis semper abscedente usu redderetur inutile, temporalem utilitatem 
tantum in constituendo prospiciens ista decrevit.” Op. cit., p. 1113. 


4 


‘ 
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we cannot see why the Duns Scotus authorship of the De 
Perfectione Statuum should be rejected. 

Another contention of Longpré seems to bear more weight, 
and deserves careful consideration. Referring to two indu- 
bitably authentic works of Scotus, the Commentary on the 
Sentences and the Reportata Parisiensia, Father Longpré finds 
a number of passages in which the before-mentioned decree 
Exwt has been quoted by the Subtle Doctor.** In all these 
instances, Father Longpré observes, when reference is made to 
this decree, it is always explicitly mentioned by name. The 
De Perfectione Statuum is an exception so unusual that it 
cannot be the work of Duns Scotus. 

We readily acknowledge that in the De Perfectione Statuum, 
the decree is not quoted explicitly by name. But we believe 
the author has good reason for not doing so. The argument 
in this opuscule is not identical with that in the texts to 
which Father Longpré has directed us. In each of these pas- 
sages of authentic works of Duns Scotus, the Subtle Doctor 
merely wishes to show that ownership may be separated from 
use, and that while the use of a thing may be enjoyed by one, 
the ownership may rest with another. Thus, “no one can give 
money to a Friar Minor, because he cannot have dominion of 
anything as appears from Chap. Fawt...”*” Again, “an 
example of this can be found in the Extra. de verb. signif. Exiit. 
and is to-day in the sixth book where it is said judicially that 
dominion being retained, it is not useless to concede use to 
others.” ** Also, “ such translation of use without dominion is 


** Thus in IV. Sent. d. 30, q. 2, Vivés, Vol. 18, No. 6, p. 260; IV. Sent. 
d. 30, q. 2, Vivés, Vol. 19, No. 6, p. 279; R. P. L. 4, d. 15, q. 4, Vives, 
Vol. 24, p. 237; R. P. L. 4, d. 30, q. 2, Vivés, Vol. 24, p. 410-411; R. P. L. 
4, d. 15, q. 4, Vivés, Vol. 24, No. 24, p. 240. 

25 “ Nemo potest donare pecuniam fratri minori, quia nequit ille habere 
dominium ulterius rei, ut patet cap exiit et Clementinae Exivi de Paradiso 
. . » 4 Sent. d. 30, q. 2, Opera Omnia, Vol. 18, No. 6, p. 280. 

2¢“ Exemplum istius potest habere Extra. de verb. signif. Exiit et est 
hodie in 6 lib. ubi dicitur sententialiter quod retento dominio concedere 


q 
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not absurd or useless, as appears Extra. Ext.” *" And again, 
“it was proved, Extra. de verb. signif. Exiit qui seminat, that 
where Our Lord the Pope wishes, dominion may be retained 
while the use may be perpetually separated from it.” ** And 
finally, “it is said, Extra. de verb. signif. Exiit qui seminat, 
and to-day is in book six, that the use of a thing is separable 
from dominion, since the use of a thing may be given away 
while dominion is retained.” *° 

We have quoted here each one of the texts advanced by 
Father Longpré and they show quite clearly that the intention 
of Duns Scotus in quoting from the decree was merely to show 
that dominion could be separated from use. A reference to the 
decree from which we quote below,*® shows that it was entirely 
in keeping with his contention, for it states that the Friars 
Minor enjoy the use of things while ownership is vested in the 
Holy Father. 


aliis usum, non est inutile . . . 4 Sent. d. 30, q. 2, Opera Omnia, Vol. 26, 
No. 6, p. 279. 

27 “ Nee est inconveniens vel inutilis talis translatio usus sine dominio; 
patet Extra Exiit...” R. P. L. 4, d. 15, q. 4, op. cit., Vol. 24, p. 237. 

*°“ Probatur Extra. de verb. signif. Exiit qui seminat, ubi vult dominus 
Papa quod, retento dominio alicujus rei, potest usus illius ab illo perpetuo 
separari.” R. P. L. 4, d. 30, q. 2, op. cit., Vol. 24, p. 410-411. 

°°“ Dicitur enim Extra. de verb. signif. Exiit qui seminat et hodie est in 
lib. 6, quod usus rei est separabilis a dominio, cum usus rei concedatur 
dominio remanente. R. P. L. 4, d. 15, q. 4, op. cit., Vol. 24, No. 24, p. 240. 

sow |. . dicimus, quod abdicatio proprietatis hujusmodi omnium rerum 
non tam in speciali, quam etiam in communi propter Deum meritoria est 
et sancta...” O.J.0 (Lipsiae, 1881), Vol. 2, p. 1112. 

“ Ex quibus omnibus satis claret ex regula ad victum, vestitum, divinum 
cultum et sapientiale studium necessarium rerum usus fratribus esse con- 
cessum.” ©. J.C. (Lipsiae, 1881), Vol. 2, p. 1114. 

“ Ad haee quum fratres nihil sibi in speciali acquirere, vel eorum ordini 
possint in communi, et quum aliquid propter Deum ipsis offertur . . . nec 
sit persona, in quam loco Dei congruentius hujusmodi rei dominium trans- 
ferat, quam sedes praefata vel persona Romani Pontificis Christi vicarii, 
qui pater est omnium et fratrum Minorum nihilominus specialis . . . ne 
talium rerum sub incerto . . . in nos et Romanam ecclesiam plene et libere 
pertinere hac praesenti constitutione in perpetuum valitura sancimus.” 
0. J. C. (Lipsiae, 1881), Vol. 2, p. 1114. 
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But, in the De Perfectione Statuum the contention of the 
author is not identically the same, and in this difference we 
find the reason why the canon is not quoted. Here the author 
goes further than he does elsewhere and makes the claim 
that the ownership is not in the person of the Pope but 
rather belongs to Christ, and the Pope himself is only the 
administrator. Thus, in the reply of the author of the De 
Perfectione Statuum to objection 13, we find this: ‘ The 
answer must be given with reference to such things in respect 
of which the giver has not an overlordship, for such is the 
proposition. Then I say, if he renounce the ownership of such 
things, it necessarily falls to the dominion of Christ immedi- 
ately. Consequently, only its dispensation pertains immediately 
to his vicar, and it is not permissible for anyone else to accept 
them or take them away, and the Pope as long as he be Pope, 
cannot renounce such power.” ** 

We can see. at once that a reference to the decree Hawt 


would not prove his point in this rejoinder. Here we have the 
key to the reason why such reference is omitted. Other state- 
ments in the De Perfectione Statuum reassert the same doc- 
trine, e. g., “the Vicar of Christ in dispensing such things and 


others as well, takes the place of Christ without dominion.” * 


Again, “ when it is argued that because of such religious [1. e., 
religious bound by vow to own no property] the Pope would 
be imperfect [because he would be made an owner] and thus 
be less perfect than a poor man, it is clear that he is not, since, 
because of them, he has no dominion over things, but, being 
vice-regent of Christ, he has all dispensation.” ** 

81 See above, note No. 12. 

8?“ Vicarius Christi in rebus talibus et aliis dispensandis sine dominio 
vices gerit Christi.” Opera Omnia, Vol. 26, No. 48, p. 532. 

88 Quando arguitur, occasione talium religiosorum Papa esset imper- 
fectus, patet quod non, quia occasione eorum nullarum habet rerum do- 


minium, sed vicem gerens Christi omnem habet dispensationem.” Op. cit., 
Vol. 26, No. 49, p. 533. 


. 
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Thus it would seem that Father Longpré is not exact in 
making a strict comparison between the argument in the De 
Perfectione Statwum and those passages of other works wherein 
Duns Scotus quotes explicitly and by name the bull Eaut. 

There may, too, have been in the mind of the author, a reluc- 
tance to show contempt of the law. For while it was written 
in the canons that the Pope was owner of things held by the 
Friars, the author contends that he is only administrator. It 
is quite evident that he is not unfamiliar with the edicts. At 
any rate, Father Longpré’s comments on the words “nec Papa 
habet”’ appear to be of much less force in the light of the 
above interpretation. 

In the Wadding Edition there is a short introduction to this 
opuscule, which contains a few words about the authenticity 
of the work. Father Longpré comments upon this point as 
follows: ‘ Wadding has wisely observed that the character of 
B. Duns Scotus is not found there, with his traits of modesty 
and reserve towards ecclesiastical authority, which characterize 
so well the genius of the Franciscan doctor.” ** We think: it 
deserving of notice that Wadding does not make any mention 
of “ecclesiastical authority.” We quote his exact words 
below.*® It would be quite wrong for Father Longpré to convey 
the impression that Wadding has rejected the authenticity of 
Duns Scotus in this work. He tells us he “suspends judg- 
ment,” but nevertheless, the fact that he prints the opuscule 
with his other works may give a presumption in its favor. 

The De Perfectione Statuwum is found in the following 
manuscripts: University Library at Cambridge, Mss. 134, pp. 
246-256; Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, a papyrus of 

**“ Wadding en outre a judicieusment observé que le caractére du B. 
Duns Scot ne s’y rencontre pas avec ses traits de modestie et de réserve 
& endroit de l’autorité ecclésiastique qui caractérisent si bien le génie du 
docteur franciscain.” Duns Scot., p. 20. 

°°“ Dum lego, haereo et judicium suspendo, an Scoto sit asserendus. 


Aliqua continet, quae multorum confluent invidiam prudentissimi viri doc- 
trinae et modestiae penitus adversa.” Vivés, Opera Omnia, Vol. 26, p. 500. 


} 
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16th C. in folio 107, p. 772; Merton College, Oxford, a parch- 
ment of 15th C., No. 65, pp. 119-137 (used by Vivés), 
Laurentiana Library, Plut. 36, col. 12 (a fragment). 

The claim is advanced by Father Longpré that the De 
Perfectione Statuuwm is not sufficiently guaranteed by manu- 
scripts of proper critical value. These manuscripts are 
enumerated by Wadding and they are also quoted by Father 
Longpré with the excepticn of the fragment at Florence. 
Father Longpré simply states that there is not enough evidence 
in these to ascribe the work to Duns Scotus. Wadding is 
willing to accept the opuscule as authentic on the weight of 
manuscript evidence, as he admits, “It seems that both on 
account of its style as well as authorities and codices it must 
be attributed to him.” ** Sbaralea thinks it may be part of 
the Tactatus de Paupertate Christt et Apostolorum perhaps 
taken from the end of the work Defensorium Occham.* 
Whatever we may say of the manuscripts, it is generally 
acknowledged today, that they are not sufficient to determine 
the question one way or the other. 

Father Longpré, for example, refers to a statement made by 
Monsignor Grabmann* relative to the authenticity of the 
Grammatica Speculativa attributed to Duns Scotus up to the 
present, but which is now said to be the work of Thomas of 
Erfurt. Monsignor Grabmann claims that manuscripts or cita- 
tions of the fifteenth century do not authenticate such or such 
a writing of Duns Scotus any more than they show the prove- 
nance of many works of St. Albertus Magnus or St. Thomas 
Aquines. This does not demonstrate its spuriousness but only 
adds to our hesitation in assigning the authorship of this work 
on the basis of manuscripts. 

Another claim made by Father Longpré* is that certain 

36 Opera Omnia, Vol. 26, p. 500. 

57 Tid. 


88 Die Entwicklung der Mittelalterlichen Sprachlogik, 1. C. 133. 
8° La Philosophie de Duns Scot, p. 21. 
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expressions used in the De Perfectione Statuum *° in which 
the author refers to the Friars, indicate that the writer is not 
a Franciscan. Thus he used the phrases talibus pauperibus, 
in regula taliwm, and he begs the Holy Father, “to correct 
them without defamation or public condemnation” and reminds 
him that “the world and especially the Vicar of Christ must 
take care of such ones and their perfect life in a particular 
manner and above others. He must value the life and doctrine 
of the apostles next to the faith of Christ. He must preserve 
right reason and take to himself what is naturally known to 
the whole world.” ** 


Father Longpré regards such expressions as inconsistent 
with the character of a true Franciscan. With this view we 
cannot find any sympathy. Indeed, we feel that to refer to the 
Order in any other way would be unnatural. Is it customary in 
writing (as this author is doing) on the relative perfection of 
the state of prelates and the state of religious, to speak in the 
first person, even though the writer be a Franciscan? We do 


not think so, and rather believe that it would have been difficult 
for him to speak otherwise than he does. 

Compare, for example, this extract from St. Bonaventura 
answering the question as to “ whether the poor who are strong, 
especially regulars, are universally bound to do manual work? ” 
In the Contra on this doctrine, we find the reply, “ Likewise 
Christ fulfilled the law most perfectly, because it became him 
to fulfill all justice: but Christ was very poor and strong. 
Therefore if “such” (tales) are universally bound to work, 
Christ did not give a perfect example.” “ 


“© Opera Omnia, Vol. 26, No. 70, p. 544; No. 93-96, pp. 559-61; No. 95, 
p. 560. 

“ Op. cit., Vol. 26, Nos. 95-96, pp. 560-561. 

“?“Utrum pauperes validi et, maxime regulares, ad opera manualia 
universaliter sint astricti? ” 

“Ttem, Christus legem perfectissime implevit, quia decebat eum implere 
omnem justitiam; sed Christus pauperimus fuit et validus; ergo si tales 
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Father Longpré is of the opinion that the above exhortation 
given by the author of the De Perfectione Statuwwm to the 
Holy Father is a reference to conditions which obtained during 
the pontificate of Pope John XXII. This leads him to the 
belief that the work belongs to that period. There is no doubt 
that this quotation would fittingly apply to the date mentioned. 
I think, however, that it has been sufficiently shown that the 
text would have been quite as appropriate many years earlier 
than the time assigned by Father Longpré. 

In setting forth his belief that the life of religious must 
belong to the life of Apostles, the author of the De Perfectione 
Statuum says “an apostle is said to be sent, whence, even 


to the present day those who are sent to the conversion of 
infidels are called apostles, as it is said that Augustine was 
apostle of the Angles.” ** From this mention of the Angles 
Father Longpré draws the conclusion that the author is an 
Englishman. This is meager evidence for such a conclusion. 
The English possession of Normandy was not lost until the 


year 1206 A. D., and there is little reason to suppose that in 
the time of Duns Scotus, English affairs were not well known 
to the writers on the continent. Especially is this so when we 
recollect the relationship existing between Paris and Oxford in 
the thirteenth century. 

Father Longpré also maintains that the thesis of the De 
Perfectione Statuum, viz., that “The state of prelates pre- 
supposes another more perfect state,” “* is foreign to the thought 
of Scotus and consequently that the work is inauthentic. In 
Father Longpré’s opinion, the thesis is unknown to the Fran- 
ciscan doctor, for he expresses no such teaching when speaking 
of the episcopate or the religious state in such works as are 


universaliter operari tenetur Christus non dedit exemplum perfectum.” 
De Perf. Evang. q. 2, a. 3, Contra No. 15. Opera Omnia, Quarrachi—Vol. 
5, p. 159; cf. also idem., No. 2. 6. 

*8 Opera Omnia, Vol. 26, No. 40, p. 527. 

“4 Opera Omnia, Vol. 26, No. 8, p. 506. — 
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admittedly authentic.*° Besides, it is controversial and in 
contrast to Duns Scotus’ preference for logic and metaphysics. 

In answer to this we must say that even though Duns Scotus 
has not introduced the idea in his other works, there is no 
reason to believe that it must be precluded here. Nor would 
the omission of it from his other treatises prove that he could 
not be the author of it. Far from it, for what would become 
of originality if this were to be true? The thesis of the De 
Perfectione Statuwm is controversial, we admit, and this in 
itself satisfactorily explains, it would seem, why he has not 
introduced it in those other works which are in the character- 
istic field of logic and metaphysics. Since it contained con- 
tentious matter it was more fitting to reserve it for special 
treatment. In spite of the preference of Duns Scotus for 
“logic and pure metaphysics” to which Father Longpré 
alludes, we have in the works of the Subtle Doctor a complete 
system of theology.** It does not appear, however, that because 
Duns Scotus has not set forth this theory elsewhere in his 
writings, that he could not be the author of it. We do not feel 
that Scotus was one who hesitated when he wished to express 
his own convictions, even though these ran counter to the 
teachings of others. 

Father Longpré does not present us with any extended 
examination of the doctrinal content of the De Perfectione 
Statwwm as compared with that found in authentic works. 
In fact, he cites only one discrepancy and he observes that it 
is one “of great importance.” We rather think it would have 
been more to his purpose to omit entirely any reference to it. 
He says that Duns Scotus, following St. Augustine, sees in the 
first Beatitude, “ Blessed are the poor in spirit ” (Math. v. 3) 
a teaching on the virtue of humility. He indicates that this 

*° Longpré, op. cit., p. 21. 


“©H. de Montefortino, Ven. Joan. Duns. Scoti. Summa Theologica 
(six volumes. Rome, 1900). 
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teaching is to be found in the Opus Oxoniense and the Reportata 
Parisiensia,*’ while the De Perfectione Statuum finds in this 
same Beatitude a reference to the virtue of poverty.* 

This is quite correct, but that it should excite wonder is to 
me very strange. The author of the De Perfectione Statuum 
tells us that “of such poor,” referring to those who are in 
the religious state, “is the kingdom of Heaven.” Does this 
necessarily imply that the author denies that the kingdom of 
Heaven is also for the humble? Assuredly not! Even among 
the eight Beatitudes, enumerated by Our Lord, the kingdom of 
Heaven is promised not only to the “ poor in spirit” but also 
to those “‘ who suffer persecution for justice sake.” What then 
is to prevent Duns Scotus from saying in one place that it is 
for the poor and in another that it is for the humble? Perhaps 
we may quote St. Thomas to advantage on this point. He says 
that although the kingdom of Heaven is a “reward of any 
virtue ” (cwilibet virtuti) it is given especially for humility.* 
Besides in the Angelic Doctor’s commentary on this Beatitude, 
although it is sufficiently clear that, he, too, understands the 
Beatitude to be a reference to humility, it seems that he does 
not exclude the meaning of poverty: “ Blessed are the poor, 
that is, the humble, who judge themselves to be poor, not only 
in exterior things, but also in interior things.” °° Hence there 


*7 Ox. 3, d. 34, q. 1, No. 8, Opera Omnia, Vol. 15, p. 524—R. P., ibid., 
Vol. 23, p. 527, No. 10. 

“8 Vives, Vol. 26, p. 533. 

«°“ Et licet istud (regnum coelorum) retribuatur cuilibet virtuti; Speci- 
aliter tamen datur humilitati; quia omnia qui se humiliat exaltabitur.” 
St. Thomas Aq. Comm. In Math. Op. Omn., Vivés, Vol. 19, p. 303. 

5° Dicit ergo: Beati pauperes, idest humiles, qui se aestimant pauperes, 
non solum in exterioribus, sed etiam in interioribus. Ps. 39: Ego sum 
mendicus et pauper: contra illa apoc. 3. 17: Dicis quia dives sum et 
locupletatus et nullius egeo; et nescis quia tu es miser et miserabilis et 
pauper et caecus, et nudus etc: JIbid., Vol. 19, p. 303. 

Also, “ Opinonem eorum qui dexerunt quod consistet in affluentia exteri- 
orum...! Dominus reprobat unde dicit Beati pauperes.” Jbid., Vol. 
19, p. 301. 


‘ 
. 
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is little reason for manifesting surprise to find in the De 
Perfectione Statuwm an interpretation which is well fitted to 
this text of Scripture, even though another meaning, also well 
justified, is to be found in the other works of the same author. 

On the whole, Father Longpré’s arguments do not carry 
conviction. Nor does he give sufficient consideration to the 
points of evidence which tell in favor of the authenticity of 
the work. There are, in fact, arguments in the De Perfectione 
Statuuwm which bear great resemblance to those we find in the 
recognized works of Scotus. 

The argument on the separation of ownership and use to 
which we have already referred, seems characteristic of Duns 
Scotus’ proclivity towards distinctions. In the Opus Oxontense 
and the Reportata he speaks several times of the possibility of 
such a separation. To prove this he quotes the canons which 
state that ownership can be vested in the hands of the Holy 
Father, while use is enjoyed by another. But in the De Per- 
fectione Statuwwm the author, true to the typical subtlety of 
Scotus, points out that this ownership strictly belongs to Christ 
and that the Holy Father as His Vicar has only the dispensation 
of it. Far from being an argument against the authenticity of 
the work, the sharp distinction introduced in this treatise rather 
points to the true Scotus as its author. 

We may refer here to another contention made in the De 
Perfectione Statwum, which is rather striking and which is 
to be found also in the authentic works. The De Perfectione 
Statuum says ** “that God, had He wished to do so, could 


Also, “ Homines autem diversa quaerunt; sed quidquid inveniri potest 
in qualibet vita, totum Dominus repromisit in Deo. Aliqui enim ponunt 
summum bonum affluentiam divitiarum per quam possunt pervenire ad maxi- 
mas dignitates: Dominus promittet regnum quod complectitur utrumque; 
sed ad hoc regnum dicit pervenire per viam paupertatis, non divitiarum: 
Unde, Beati pauperes.” Jbid., Vol. 19, p. 302. 

*\“Similiter potuisset Deus, si voluisset alteri quam sacerdoti potes- 
tatem absolvendi tradidisse: nec potestas talis necessario sequitur gradum 
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have given the power of absolving to someone other than the 
priest; nor, according to some great teachers, does such a power 
necessarily follow the sacerdotal state; but it is in the power 
of the Pope to concede such power or to withdraw it. It is 
fitting, however, that to the one having the power of conse- 
crating the true Body of Christ, there be given also power over 
his Mystical Body.” This doctrine is found reproduced in 
-almost identical terms in the Commentary on the Sentences. 
There it is said that “these are distinct powers, one of which 
can be without the other: but the power of consecrating the 
Body of Christ, or the character of the priesthood . . . can be 
without that power which is included in the keys.” This is 
proved “ because it was given the apostles in the Last Supper 
when he said to them: “ This do...” but the power of 
keys only “after the resurrection, Christ saying to them, 
“ whose sins, ete. . . .” (Jno. xx. 23). 


sacerdotalem secundum aliquos magnos; sed est in potestate Papae talem 
potestatem concedere vel auferre. Conveniens autem est quod habenti 
potestatem consecrandi Corpus Christi verum detur potestas super ejus 
corpus Mysticum.” Opera Omnia, Vol. 26, No. 20, p. 516. 

52“ Tllae sunt distinctae potestates, quorum una potest esse sine alia: 
sed potestas conficiendi Corpus Christi sive character Sacerdotii ut ad hoc 
est, potest esse sine illa potestate quae includitur in clavibus; minor pro- 
batur quia sic fuit in apostolis in coena, cum dicebat eis: Hoc facite .. . 
ubi data est eis potestas conficiendi, sed non clavium usque post resurrec- 
tionem dicenti Xto: (Jno. 20) Quorum remiseritis.” Sent. 4, d. 19, Opera 
Omnia, Vol. 18, No. 9, p. 618. 

“Item character non potest esse nisi relatio; relatio non potest esse 
eadem ad plures terminos. Corpus Christi verum et mysticum . . . sunt 
distincti termini: Ergo...” Sent. 4, d. 19, op. cit., Vol. 18, No. 9, 
p- 618. 

“ Consimilter videtur posse argui de quolibet Sacerdote nunc ordinato in 
Ecclesia. Prius enim dicit Episcopus ordinato, ‘accipite ...’ dans ei 
calicem; et quibusdam interpositis, ponens manum super caput ejus dicit; 
‘accipite S. S. quorum .. . ’ unde videtur, quod quilibet Sacerdos prius 
tempore accipiat potestatem conficiendi quam absolvendi.” Sent. 4, d. 19, 
op. cit., Vol. 19, No. 9, p. 618. 

“ Potest dici quod tempore negationis Petri Sacramentum Poenitentiae 
non fuit institutum, sed post resurrectionem quando Christus dixit dis- 
cipulis suis accipite S. S. quorum ete. . . . et ideo pro tunc . . . quia jam 
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Any one who has had occasion to study the works of Duns 
Scotus must have been struck by the frequency with which he 
refers to Henry of Ghent. Not only does he advert to him in 
a casual way as other writers often do, but he gives careful 
consideration to his opinions as to those of one whose teachings 
were of considerable importance. The De Perfectione Sta- 
tuum is no exception to this. Witness the proportion of the 
opuscule which is devoted to the treatment of objections based 
on the doctrine of Henry of Ghent. More than one-third of 
the work is a direct treatment of these objections. During the 
fourteenth century, the works of Henry of Ghent were not 
regarded as of such great importance as they were during the 
latter part of the thirteenth century. It is therefore ques- 
tionable whether a writer subsequent to the time of Duns Scotus 
would have undertaken to examine his opinions so thoroughly. 

A final argument presented by Father Longpré is to the 
effect that this work is not mentioned in other writings that 
belong to the period of Scotus or his disciples. Even works 
dealing with the subject of Franciscan poverty fail to mention 
it, although we should expect reference to the authority of 
Duns Scotus since he was known as the Doctor Ordinis. 
The following authors are cited in support of this contention: 
Richard Conington in his Questiones de Paupertate; Gauthier 
of Catton, and James of Ascoli. For the texts of these writers, 
Father Longpré refers us to unedited manuscripts.** He tells 
us too, that it is not to be found in Gerard of Odin, Michael 
Cesene, William Ocham. I have not had an opportunity of 
examining the writings of these men, nor have I been able to 
consult all the works of other authors of the period. Hence 
I have been unable to form a definite opinion on this point. 


ante resurrectionem per aliud remedium fuit peccatum deletum.” Sent. 4, 
d. 17, op. cit., Vol. 18, No. 30, p. 567. 

58 Florence Bibl. Laur. Plut. 36, dext. cod. 12, fol. 1-18, James d’Ascoli, 
Questiones de Paupertate; ibid., Plut. 21, sin. cod. 3—Catton, Reportata 
in Sent. Florence Bibl. Nat. Conv. Sapp. C. 5, 357, fol. 209v-211v. 
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I must acknowledge that such contemporary writings as I have 
found available do not contain any allusion to this doctrine. 
They are, however, treatises in which one would not expect to 
find it. I agree that this is an argument which deserves more 
attention than I can give it. Yet, we should not lose sight of 
the fact that it is purely negative, and therefore of little weight. 

From this study of the authenticity of the De Perfectione 
Statuum we may conclude that it is too soon to give a defini- 
tive opinion. We certainly cannot agree that the problem has 
been finally settled by the arguments presented by Father 
Longpré. It is true that his study of the problem offers valu- 
able thought and we admire exceedingly the manner in which 
he has condensed so much matter in so small a compass. His 
contentions, too, though open to question when taken singly, 
have considerable cumulative force which we do not underrate. 
It is not inopportune to observe here that Father Minges does 
not seem ready to commit himself on this thorny dispute, 
although he goes so far as to say that “it is doubtful if all the 
writings contained in the Wadding Edition of Scotus are by 
Duns Scotus himself.°* M. Garcia enumerates the work in a 
list of the writings of Duns Scotus,” and C. R. S. Harris, 
although willing to give a semi-critical decision on the authen- 
ticity of other writings of Duns Scotus, neglects to offer any 
opinion on the De Perfectione Statuwm.*® 


GeraLp J. Krirsy. 
The Institute of Medieval Studies, 
St. Michael’s College, 
University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada. 


54 Parthenius Minges in Cath. Ency., Art. “ Duns Scotus,” Vol. 5. 

55M. Garcia: Questiones de Rerum Principio B. Joannis Duns Scoti 
(Quarrachi, 1910). 

5°C. R. S. Harris: Duns Scotus (Oxford, 1927). 
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The Philosophy of Physical Realism. By Roy Woop Seuuars. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xiv + 487. 


Dr. Sewuars has finally arrived at an advanced realistic position. For 
many years his thought has travelled the road of expansive development, 
through history, social problems, and as he tells us? “intertwined with 
the discoveries, generalizations, and valuations of the period.” A 
remark which he makes about his own experience is worth noting: ? 
“ As I look back on my own development, I realize that a philosophy 
is not created in an isolated mind, but in one open to the currents of 
doctrine.” Back of such a remark lies an anti-Christian psychology. 
In the work under review (p. 5) he states: “There is no reason today 
why we should set out from Cartesian dualism.” He thus arrives at a 
materialistic monism which is at once his beginning and his term. To 
the Scholastic mind, it has long been obvious that the extreme dualism 
of Descartes would never stand up, once science got a little further 
into the action-frame of the human substance and grasped non-Cartesian 
phases of the unitary mind-matter being which, duly individuated, is 
the position occupied by man in the pluralistic-monistic philosophy of 
Aquinas. But the dethronement of Descartes and the acceptance of a 
new materialism are by no means rational coincidents. Extreme dualism 
is not the whole of dualism, any more than the new realism is the whole 
of realism. Dr. Szx~xiars himself remains epistemologically dualistic, 
but he finds no reason adequate to demand adherence to psycho-physical 
dualism. 

That philosophy is not created in an isolated mind, is true; it is much 
more true that it is not created in an empty mind. What Descartes 
attempted as a real state, and what Mercier undertook as a method, viz. 
to begin philosophy on a mental blank, is a psychological impossibility ; 
it is a metaphysical absurdity, and unreal. The way te philosophize 
is on the basis of what we know, what we must know, and not on nesci- 
ence, or on what we do not or cannot know. The normal man erects 
his philosophical edifice on his own accretion of experiences, on the 
knowledge which he has. One cannot begin to think by not thinking, 


Contemporary American Philosophy (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1932), II, 265. 2 Tbid., p. 265. 
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nor make an advance by standing still. There is a better chance of 
finding the right road by looking at a map on which several routes are 
indicated than by closing one’s eyes, or staring into vacancy. It is 
possible, like Justin Martyr, to try one road after another until that 
which leads to what Tennyson called the ‘ purer, higher air’ is followed 
through. 

It is not strange that Professor SELLaRs has not been able to pursue 
the critical realist lead as established by Strong and Drake. Durant 
Drake ° is satisfied to explain consciousness in terms of complezifications 
and leaves in the end,* “irregularities and inexplicabilities.” SLLars 
could see the clouded atmosphere thus produced; he points out (p. 60) 
that ‘the causal theory of perception broke from the start with Thom- 
ism.’ And yet in Santayana, Strong and Drake, we find essence, object, 
cause. With a clear cut statement like this of Dr. Seuuars, all danger 
of the confusion against which we are warned in a recent review of 
Physical Realism ® is professedly eliminated; there is no likelihood that 
any neo-Scholastic, while seeking an understanding of the genesis of 
physical realism, will confound either the system or the terms with 
his own views. Dr. SeLLars has sought to penetrate the neo-Scholastic 
view of perception (cfr. p. 30), and has himself discovered how 
philosophy, in breaking with the old Scholasticism, got into terribly 
deep water. As I read Dr. SreLvars, his approach is this: matter is 
what we find in the world; our own brain is made of it; hence all 
operations are operations of matter, unless there is positive evidence to 
the contrary. But if we accept the principle that life, sensation, 
thought, can proceed from matter by way of development and organiza- 
tion, there is no need to search for anything else. But since all these 
are operations of matter, and even thought is extended, as he under- 
takes to show, materialism is the only form of philosophy called for 
by the facts. The demand of mind for any further explanation is sim- 
ply to be resisted. In fact (p. 9), in the strongly critical attitude of 
Dr. SevLars toward John Dewey, Dewey is called a half-reformed 
realist, with whom the basic controversy is still that which raged between 
sensationalistic empiricism and a, priori rationalism. 

The physical realist yields nothing to a priori requirements. Yet he 


8 Mind and Its Place in Nature (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925), 
p. 246. 

* Drake, op. cit., p. 252. 

° Gerald B. Phelan, The Commonweal (Feb. 1, 1933), 387. 
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looks upon thinking as a material operation of the brain. Now we 
find the necessity of the a priori in these very brain operations, if such 
they be. Experience must include the whole, not merely part; as an 
integrating factor in this whole, I find the a, priori, the judgments by 
which syllogisms are recognized as valid, the full adhesion to logical 
values under their operational aspect. With me, in consciousness, the 
mental drive is all-powerful, supreme; what does not meet the requisites 
of reason stops the operation and can never become a foundation for 
upright or moral action. The a priori, in this form, has a position of 
necessity. At some steps my concatenation of ‘cerebral operations’ 
(efr. p. 429), even when conceded to ‘ be inside’ or to ‘ get inside’ halts; 
it will not go further without first cause, formal cause, final cause; 
when it meets the idea of something coming from nothing, be it emer- 
gence, relation, quality or substance, it refuses to produce even the 
thought in its cerebration. It cannot get inside without them; they are 
the very door to the interior. Even Dr. Seuars notes a difference be- 
tween outside and inside; Pratt calls him a dualist on this account. His 
answer is in terms of ‘the total brain event.’ As I understand his 
account (p. 423), the sense datum must be thought of as intrinsic to 
the totai brain event, of which it reveals some of the characteristics, or 
can be used to reveal them. The sense datum has an object which is 
outside; this object is not a factor of the act, but the object of it, if 
we are externally perceiving. The object is then simply characterized, 
without any reference to brain-relation. There is cognition, but not 
introspection. I should say that we have already here a unique event. 
It is certainly not of the kind which goes on in the lower levels; the 
outside has gotten in, although the inside does not yet assert the fact. 
Then if we turn introspectively back upon this sense-datum, it is (with 
the physical realist), the means to knowledge about the brain-event. 
The brain-event is then the object of the act. 

I do not see how this explanation fits the case. For there is nothing 
in the sense-datum, when not looked at introspectively, that will reveal 
the fact that it is a brain-event. It takes us to the outside, and there 
only; it leaves us there. Strict analysis rather shows that in introspec- 
tion, the introspected act, to which we as it were, bend backward is as 
much outside the act of introspection as the object of the sense-datum 
is outside the brain in which the brain-event occurs. The duality still 
remains. Is there a second brain to which the events in the first are 
as sense-datum? Or, are we thrown back to the position of the old 
Greek, who with one eye could look into his other? There is a unity 
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somewhere between the cognition of sense-datum, and the cognition of 
the act of introspection upon the cognized sense-datum; this unity, 
which is simplification, cannot be accounted for by anything in the 
complexities of matter. 

A materialism of the kind proposed by SELLARS, in a sense, defies 
refutation, because it refuses to recognize distinction. What others call 
immaterial, he calls material. Morris R. Cohen * arguing against ideal- 
ism (and it applies against every form of monism) has a paragraph 
which applies. “ Let us agree to call all possible objects ‘ideas of the 
mind.’ There still remains the difference between the idea of the loaf 
of bread which I have in my mind but cannot eat to remove my actual 
hunger, and the idea called bread which I do purchase, weigh, cut up 
into slices and use to satisfy the hunger of my children and myself. 
If the Berkeleyan argument, is in a sense, irrefutable, it is because it 
is a resolution to use the word idea for everything, not only for those 
things which are ordinarily called ideas but also for those things from 
which ideas are by their old meaning distinguished. The difference 
between day and night is not removed by applying the term day to the 
twenty-four-hour interval which includes the night.” If, as the legend 
runs, Galileo agreed to call motion, rest, it still remained what it was 
“e pur si muove.” Dr. SeLuars sees the difference between the object 
of the sense-datum recognized as outside, for he is a dualist in that 
respect. He clearly points out (p. 423) that between external per- 
ceiving and introspective cognition there is a vast gulf. Yet just as 
the idealist insists on calling all ‘idea,’ he holds that both are material. 
I do not see that he has done anything except to broaden the scope of 
the word ‘ material.’ If this is correct, his dispute with Pratt becomes 
an issue of terms. 

He defends substance, but is not clear on the question of individuation 
and personality. He agrees with the statement of Whitehead (p. 301) that 
“the error does not consist in the employment of the word ‘ substance’; 
but in the employment of the notion of an actual entity which is 
characterized by essential qualities and remains numerically one amidst 
the changes of accidental relations and of accidental qualities.” SELLARS 
defends substance, but it is the substance of monism. It has no place 
for distinct individuation. “ Complex individuality and organization 
seem to be inseparable” (p. 302). At best, the individual is a secondary 


® Morris R. Cohen, Reason and Nature (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1931), p. 312. 
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endurant, lasting only as long as the pattern remains. Yet he shows 
the illogical position of the scientist who, because in the microscopic 
realm he cannot apply criteria for individual identification, declares 
against primary causal laws and enduring things. But what is thing: 
what is thinghood? Thinghood is a categorial factor of experience; it 
consists of our sense of ourselves and other physical things as con- 
tinuants (p. 143). It is generic and vague (p. 306). At best, the 
individual is described as a dynamic pattern of material togetherness, 
independent of this or that bit of matter, but not independent of matter 
as such. 

We have to disagree, also, with a sentence on page 307: “Structure 
has no existence apart from the material which is structured.” The struc- 
ture, or form, of a house has an existence in the mind of the architect 
before the house is built. The house is not built out of the material of 
the architect’s brain; the preconceived structure is made objective in 
the matter which the builders use. When we come to living things, 
structure is all important. Dr. SeLuars appears here to ignore the views 
of Driesch and other vitalists altogether. He seems to seek a full 
explanation in the efforts to work out a hierarchical organization made 
by Woodger and Conger. 

By the distinction between primary and secondary endurance, Dr. 
SELLARs hopes to escape the pitfalls of absolute monism and monadism. 
He speaks of substantial systems, of persistence of organization through 
change; rejecting the dualism between matter and form, he would follow 
Aristotle on other points. It is hard to see by what process of thought 
he can follow Aristotle through ‘change’ and ‘ persistent endurance,’ 
and escape some form of dualism. But Dr. SELLars does not admit, 
even when it comes to logic, the paramount position of mind. He seems 
to forget that if mental acts are operations which ought to go on, then 
whatever stops them, that is, prevents them from reaching the fulness 
of performance by interposing a logical bar, must be in opposition to 
the real. For if thought is only cerebral operation, and cerebral opera- 
tion of this kind is what the organism ought to perform, then to pre- 
vent a conclusion from following from antecedents, especially if that 
conclusion would have value, requires a destruction of the causal rela- 
tion in that particular case. In other words, the avoidance of error 
means that mind in some measure does legislate; if not for the real, then 
for the exclusion of the unreal. It legislates for the correction of error 
even in what appeavs to be synthetic. But for empirical existence, it 
must use criteria, as Dr. SzLLars (p. 385) points out. Grant that there 
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is denotation, that the object is a thing, and to admit that the object or 
thing must not render an account of itself to mind, is to reject the 
inquisitive function and destroy the operational value of even the most 
materialistic brain-work. Or, to put it another way, if sugar is sweet, 
then thought is thought, and is the thought of a thinker. To refuse to 
follow where the force, which is logic, drives rather than leads, is to 
push the emergent back into that from which it emerges. In fact, 
mind does irrefragably legislate, and our values stand or fall in 
consequence. 

I do not think that Dr. SELLars has merely cast shadows on a screen. 
He has worked diligently at his problems. That he comes to a con- 
clusion which he styles materialism is rather due to his failure to draw 
a clear line between matter as object, as that which is made up of atoms, 
electrons and the like, which has substantial existence in time and space, 
and what he insists upon calling matter, but which has these powers of 
getting inside itself, of denoting objects, in a word, of thinking. He 
does not reduce thinking to a dance of atoms within the skin, or repro- 
ductive photograph. It is his adoption of the emergent principle, which 
to me is the assertion that something can come from nothing, like a 
magician appears to produce rabbits out of a hat, that constrains him 
to exclude the soul, the psychic element, the forms and entelechies. All 
must be material, for there is nothing else but matter. Everything else 
must emerge from matter, organized or unorganized. He clings to this 
for lack of any other starting point and a chronic unwillingness to admit 
the right of the mind to posit a real generically different from the 
organism itself, which, examining itself from the inside, can lay down 
certain determinants for the outside, or otherwise admit its own un- 
reality. This is the suicide of intellect and the death-knell of all value. 
At the meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical Association in 
Detroit last December, some points of agreement were found between 
his investigations and those of certain neo-Scholastics. In a way, he 
has given tone to some of our ancient terms, if not to their full tra- 
ditional meaning; his remarks on that occasion manifested the intensity 
with which he has sought for the solution of philosophical problems. In 
the book under review, he has quoted from The New Scholasticism 
(p. 30); but he has chanted the requiem of dualism much too soon. 


Francis A. WALSH. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Principe Unique de la Philosophie et de la Science d’Extreme-Orient. 
By Nyorrt Sakurazawa. Paris: Libraire Philosophique, J. Vrin, 
1931. Pp. 161. 


This book is a real contribution to a field of philosophical literature 
that is not overcrowded. It treats within small compass the origin of 
Chinese philosophy and science. In the realm of philosophy it focuses 
on two problems, the theory of being and the theory of knowledge. In 
dealing with Chinese science it stresses the influence of Chinese philoso- 
phy on chemistry, biology, medicine, physics, mechanics and mathe- 
matics. In chapter four the author analyzes the spirit of the Chinese, 
Hindus and Japanese from the viewpoint of their philosophical and 
scientific tendencies. There is a brief conclusion which neatly summarizes 
the results discovered in this latter chapter. Appendices give to the 
reader some valuable and hitherto unknown documents considered basic 
for a sympathetic understanding of the problems. 

A real service performed by this book is to arouse in the minds of 
students a suspicion that great injustice has been done early Chinese 
philosophy in the brief synopsis usually presented in our histories of 
philosophy. Scholasticism has frequently suffered in the same way 
from attempts of unsympathetic historians to compress the philosophi- 
eal thinking of a thousand years within the limits of one paragraph. 
Such abbreviation has been due to either ignorance or prejudice or 
both. Has early Chinese philosophy suffered the same neglect at the 
hands of Scholastic historians of philosophy? And has this neglect 
been due to either ignorance, neglect or to both? These are questions 
that will suggest themselves to open minded readers of this volume. 

There is imminent and practical need for a better understanding of 
this field by Americans today. Commercial men have been more success- 
ful in understanding the Oriental mind than the apostles of religion 
have been. From the mission fields have come back to this country, 
to governing boards of churches of every denomination, a request for 
missionaries who have a deeper understanding of the philosophy, par- 
ticularly of the Chinese and Japanese people. It is felt, finally, that 
the vividly contrasting lives of these peoples, when compared with our 
own, cannot be understood without a better appreciation of the phil- 
osophy from which their behavior has sprung. Here and there in the 
literature of the missions there peeps out some arresting statement of 
the philosophical background of Oriental life, but an organized pres- 
entation of Oriental philosophy from the neo-Scholastic point of view 
is still a real need. Some of our Catholic scholars have begun such a 
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work but it will not be available for some time. In this perspective 
the book under notice is of real importance. 

The author is engaged in scientific work in France and is more a 
scientist than a philosopher. But evidently in Oriental life this should 
not occasion fear of philosophical inaccuracy. Philosophy has both 
dominated and produced the science of the Orient in the period of 
which the author writes. He deals only with the development of phil- 
osophy from the beginning of recorded history, from the reign of 
Fou-hi, 2900 B. C., to the period of Cakya, 484 B. C. It is his con- 
tention however that this is the period of real philosophy and science 
and that this period determined unalterably the character of the Chinese 
people in particular. If this be true then the study of In’yology, 
the study of philosophy and science unified, takes on additional im- 
portance today. It is an ingenious philosophy that takes the positive 
principle Zn and the negative principle Yo as starting point of both 
philosophy and science and by oscillation, vibrations, polarizations and 
convergences explains the visible and the invisible world. If it be, as 
the author suggests, a philosophy of “ polarizable monism ” or “ organic 
mechanism ”, some revision of modern analyses of Chinese philosophy 
are in order. 

The reader may be startled by the author’s conviction that Chinese 
philosophy today is looking Westward and that it has turned its back 
on its own thinkers. One is also enlightened by the statement that 
Chinese philosophy today is largely in the hands of sorcerers and medi- 
cine men. The author is fascinating when he contrasts the Oriental 
mind of China with the modern mind in relation to philosophy and 
science. The philosophy of his people is negative and it is pledged to 
secrecy. It is esoteric to an embarrassing degree. At least, the author 
feels that he has surrendered the good will of his native associates by 
the revelations he has made in this volume. The philosophy of the 
Orient is less interested in the knowledge of the external world than 
it is in the knowledge of self limitation and self ignorance. From this 
point of view it offers a dismal outlook. 

Time spent on this book by neo-Scholastics will not be lost if it 
inspire in them some impulse to cover the field of Chinese philosophy 
from their own point of view. The task is difficult because of the 
searcity of sources and the unwillingness of the Oriental philosophers 
to release their information. But it is a field in which much can be 
done for the enlightenment of our own thinkers. 


Ienatius SMITH. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Distinguer pour Unir, ou Les Degrés du Savoir. By JACQUES MarITAIN. 
Paris: Desclée de Brouwer et Cie, 1932. Pp. xvii + 919. 


This latest addition to the “ Bibliothéque Frangaise de Philosophie” 
which is ably edited by J. MariTain and honored with the contributions 
of Monsignor Deploige, P. Garrigou-Lagrange, Monsignor Grabmann, 
Pierre Termier, La Vallée-Poussin, ete., impresses the reader as likely 
to be recognized as the author’s magnum opus. 

The former favorite pupil of Bergson, who turned against his master 
when he found the light of the Catholic Faith under the influence of 
Leon Bloy, has to his credit some fifteen volumes, most of which are in 
the form of essays in which he sets forth the Thomistie doctrine against 
modern philosophy from Descartes to Bergson. He has in preparation 
a complete course of philosophy in seven volumes, the first of which 
An Introduction to Philosophy has appeared in English. The title he 
has chosen for one volume of his essays, Antimodern, expresses well the 
aggressive character of his defense of Thomism which he upholds with 
the fervor of a neophyte against the moderns and particularly against 
Bergson and Blondel. Of the neophyte he has the impetuous zeal against 
his former idols and impatience with those of his new brethren whom he 
suspects of too great tenderness toward his own former error. So it is 
extremely gratifying to discover in his latest work a less antagonistic 
tone which, however, in no way suggests a weakening of his faith. He 
is now so perfectly at home in Catholic thought that he does not feel 
the need of forcing his reader to acknowledge the genuineness of his 
conversion. 

Les Degrés du Savoir is really a beautiful book and in certain chap- 
ters, like the introduction, in which he depicts the greatness and the 
misery of metaphysics, and the chapter on “ Augustinian Wisdom,” in 
which he draws a parallel between St. Augustine and St. Thomas, he 
reaches such a depth of pathos and lets speak a soul so full of love 
for truth and for the two great Saints who have themselves taken the 
yoke of truth that his style is really moving and eloquent. 

In a recent issue of Etudes (January 5, 1933) an observer, com- 
menting upon the extraordinary success of Bergson’s latest book Les 
Deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion, celebrated the victory of 
a thought which has refused to lower its standard and which holds its 
authority from its evident and patent honesty, and concluded: “ Phil- 
osophy is not dead. Our contemporaries are alive and love philosophy.” 
MariraIn’s work may not attain the same degree of popularity as the 
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crowning work of the career of his great master. But it, too, bears 
witness to the growing interest of contemporary minds not only in 
metaphysics, but in the higher forms of knowledge to which the human 
intelligence attains only when it is transformed by charity and raised 
to mystical contemplation by the gifts of the spirit of truth. 

The sub-title of Marirain’s analysis of the degrees of knowledge 
“Distinguer pour Unir” reminds one of the great controversies which 
have engaged French Catholic philosophers and theologians since the 
publication of Maurice Blondel’s Action in 1893, and which have found 
only recently an echo on this side of the ocean. What is the distinction 
between the natural and the supernatural order of knowledge? What 
is the relation of philosophy to theology? Is a Christian philosophy 
possible, nay is not Christian philosophy the only true philosophy? 
Does not philosophy postulate revelation and does not reason find in 
faith alone its true atmosphere and, under the indispensable prompting 
of grace which awakens its curiosity and illuminates it with the lwmen 
fidei, is it not prepared for mystical contemplation by the intuition it 
ean get of purely natural truths? Marirain’s answer is clear. The two 
orders, natural and supernatural, are distinct; but their distinction is 
the condition of their union. Hence, one will not be surprised to find 
four of the nine chapters of his work devoted to an analysis of supra- 
rational knowledge. 

It were useless to attempt to analyze in our short space a book of 
a thousand pages. But the general plan is easy to grasp and a brief 
sketch will give the reader an idea of the variety and importance of 
the problems the author treats at length in the light of the teaching of 
St. Thomas and of his favorite commentators cf the Thomistie doctrine, 
John of St. Thomas and Cajetan, with an ear always open to the latest 
developments in physies by such authorities as Eddington, Langevin, 
Meyerson, ete. 

The first part, which treats of the degrees of rational knowledge, 
opens with a chapter on the relations between scientific experience and 
philosophy. Contrasting the Aristotelian conception of science which 
seeks to explain things through their causes, whose object therefore is 
the necessary, abstract essence or nature of things and whose proper 
method is deduction, propter quid, with the modern concept which 
stresses facts, which deals therefore with objects concrete and contingent, 
mere objects of verification through induction, quia est, the author 
adopts the classification of the sciences based on the three degrees of 
abstraction as set forth by Aristotle and Scholasticism: physics, the 
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seience of the sensible; mathematics, whose domain is quantity; and 
metaphysics, the science of transcendental being. In this frame he 
seeks a place for inductive sciences and finds them in the lowest degree 
of abstraction. The old physics had only two divisions: the realm of 
experience and induction, facts or phenomena, and the realm of explana- 
tion or philosophy of nature, while since the days of Descartes a third 
division has taken an ever-growing importance, viz., physico-mathe- 
matics. Here the author finds the origin of the misunderstanding be- 
tween modern science, which, since the days of Descartes, seeks its 
regulating principles not in philosophy, but in mathematics. He 
recognizes the great value and the brilliant success of this physico- 
mathematics, but denounces the danger of taking it as an explanation 
of reality, whereas it is only a quantitative and mechanical interpreta- 
tion of material phenomena. Philosophy alone seeks to penetrate the 
inner nature and to determine the causes of things and ideals with the 
purely intelligible essences. Hence, it should not conflict with the 
mathematical representations of the sensible world, though it may insist 
that two orders of empirical phenomena, biological and psychological, 
are not susceptible of an exclusively quantitative and, therefore, mathe- 
matical expression. 

The next chapters are devoted to speculative philosophy. The prin- 
ciples of critical realism are ably defended against the attacks of 
idealism. After tracing the progress of idealism from Descartes, 
whose capital error was to separate the object from the thing, while 
the object of thought is the thing intellectually represented, to Locke 
who follows Descartes and makes the idea the object of our thought, 
to Berkeley who logically infers that ideas only exist, and to Kant who 
declares unknowable the noumenon, or the thing-in-itself, Marrrain 
marks the inadequacy of contemporary reactions against idealism, such 
as the American neo-realism and the German phenomenology. 

The problem of our knowledge of the sensible world receives the most 
generous treatment. Here the viewpoint taken is not that of method- 
ology as in the previous chapter in which science was differentiated from 
philosophy; it is that of epistemology: are the objects of scientific con- 
cepts entia realia or mere entia rationis? Modern physics cannot go 
against the invincible tendency of human reason to realism, still its 
mathematical constructions are indifferent to the solution given to that 
problem. The physicist seeks not what things are in themselves, but 
what possibilities they offer for verification and measurement, and for 
grouping the data thus obtained according to certain laws. Hence, 
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their definitions will express not, as in the old way, the “genus proxi- 
mum et differentiam specificam,” but merely observable and measurable 
properties. Thus, while philosophy is concerned with quiddities and 
essences, modern physics is interested only in possibilities of observa- 
tion and mensuration; it tends to be a mere geometry, and, in the words 
of Eddington, it deals “ with a symbolic world and can scarcely avoid 
employing the mathematician who is the professional wielder of sym- 
bols.” Hence, causality comes to be replaced by conditionality, physical 
laws become merely statistical, and the determinism of nature yields to 
the principle of indetermination, space may be indifferently Euclidean 
or non-Euclidean, the atom is a purely mathematical symbol, a myth. 
This trend of modern physics explains the more and more common 
rejection of the mechanical interpretation of nature. 

The author appreciates the importance in biology of this anti-mechan- 
icist reaction but warns us against the hastiness with which some might 
be tempted to use the modern physical theories as the basis of a 
philosophy of nature, or even of a metaphysics, against what he calls 
“liasions dangereuses.” The principle of indetermination, for instance, 
may prepare some minds to accept the freedom of the will, but does 
not constitute a real argument against philosophical determinism, and 
the risk would be greater still if one were tempted to follow modern 
physies in its denial of strict causality, i.e., of the uniformity of nature. 
The physicist who deals with mere events may dispense with the con- 
cept of cause and of nature, but these are the very cornerstones of 
any metaphysics. 

Against the illusion which might lead some to take a mere empirico- 
mathematical representation of the sensible world—quite legitimate in 
its own sphere—as an adequate philosophy of nature, Maritain states 
the epistemological conditions and characters of such a philosophy. It 
aims at a strictly ontological explanation of nature; it wants to dis- 
cover not merely the empirical conditions but the true causes of phe- 
nomena, and the essences of things. Using the analytico-synthetic 
method, it bases its judgments on experience, but brings in deduction 
to assign an intelligible, a necessary reason to its objects. Hence, it 
will attempt to define the nature of quantity, of space, of motion, of 
time, of matter, of action and of life, of the soul and of its faculties, 
ete., to construct a true picture of the universe, and even after the 
example of Aristotle in his Physics, to determine the world’s relation 
to the First Cause and the respective parts of necessity, of contingency, 
of hazard in the course of events. 
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MarivaIn approaches the third degree of rational knowledge, i.e., 
metaphysics, with the distinction—which he calls capital—between the 
dianoetic, the perinoetic, and the ananoetic mode of intellection. The 
perinoetic characterizes mathematical physics and it does not express 
the real essences or properties of things, but only uses signs which stand 
for those essences or properties. The dianoetic, on the contrary, though 
it is not an immediate intuition of the essences, though in the language 
of Cajetan, it reaches essences “ quidditates ” but not “ quidditative ”— 
of which pure intelligences alone are capable—attains them merely 
through the accidents or properties which manifest them, and are in 
a certain sense signs of them. The ananoetic reaches its object, God and 
his infinite perfections, only in so far as they are reflected, mirrored in 
creatures. Both the dianoetic and the ananoetic are the philosophical 
modes of intellection. Of the former, being and its transcendental 
properties, truth and goodness, are the proper object. In the latter 
our author distinguishes three degrees: the knowledge we can acquire 
of pure created spirits, about which he says that one has no right io be 
called metaphysician who has not meditated on the Angels; the natural 
knowledge of God, and the supernatural knowledge which faith and 
mystical contemplation give us of the Creator. 

The most attractive pages of this chapter deal with the all-important 
problem of our natural knowledge of God. One will be surprised to 
find in MarirTa1n’s analysis of the mental process, by which we convince 
ourselves of the existence of God, rather an echo of St. Augustine, of 
Descartes, or Pascal, and of Newman than of the “quinque viae” of 
the Summa. The first step is a realization of the transcendence of 
thought over the material universe, but also of its inherent debility; 
the next is an intuition of the absolute perfection of pure thought which 
forces upon man the conviction that, if he has the power of thinking, 
he is not thought itself, that his thought is derived from an uncaused 
Thought, the self-existent All-Perfect Being who commands our adora- 
tion. 

Passing to the consideration of the divine attributes expressed in the 
divine names and particularly to the attribute and name of Person, 
MariraIn exposes at length the Thomistic application to God of the 
doctrine of analogy and, while confessing, as he must, the incompre- 
hensibility of the Infinite, he defends Thomism against the charge of 
even semi-agnosticism. If “in finem nostrae cognitionis Deum tanquam 
ignotum cognoscimus,” ours is a “ docta ignorantia.” 

Between metaphysical knowledge of God and the mystical contempla- 
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tion of the divine attributes comes faith. The concepts it enables us 
to form of God are analogous like the metaphysical concepts, but, un- 
like these which are elaborated by human intelligence, they are revealed 
by God himself; divine fatherhood, divine sonship, indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost, ete. They are not pure metaphors, they express the divine 
reality, but they do not yet bring God near to us. To have a sense of 
the nearness of God, the soul must be elevated to the mystical contempla- 
tion, and to see Him face to face, it must reach beatific vision. 

The second part of our work introduces us to the degrees of this 
suprarational knowledge and we are invited to take as our guides in 
our exploration St. Augustine and St. John of the Cross. 

To make his reader understand the true meaning of mystical experi- 
ence, which is a true experimental knowledge in which the soul duly 
transformed is ready to “feel” God, pati divina, MariTaIn contrasts 
this wisdom with metaphysical wisdom and theological wisdom. The 
first gives us a knowledge of God in which the indivisible Infinity is 
expressed in a number of concepts very much as the white ray of light 
is divided by the prism into several colors. The next one, based on 
the revelation God has made of himself, discovers the “interiora Dei” 
as they really are but stops short of vision. The mystical knowledge 
gives the soul raised to this state a knowledge of God which is no longer 
conceptual but experimental. For such an experience, faith does not 
suffice, it must be supplemented by the gifts of the Holy Ghost. It is, 
therefore, suprahuman, but it is also connatural, made so by sanctifying 
grace which imparts to us the “divinae naturae consortium.” Descerib- 
ing it, John of St. Thomas speaks of the intelligence of man as raised 
by a kind of affective experience to an appreciation of things divine 
higher than faith can reach, for it is then given to realize the more 
that is hidden in the object of faith but perceived by love. This experi- 
ence does not suppress intellectual concepts, but under it they are not 
active or, at most, they remain indistinct; hence, the name it receives 
of nescience, and the expression “a ray of darkness” which is used 
by the Pseudo-Dionysius. 

At this point Marrrain meets the problem whether a genuine mystical 
experience is possible in the natural order. Though he readily grants 
that all great metaphysical intuition carries with it a mystical aspiration, 
he denies categorically the possibility of a purely natural mystical con- 
templation under pain of failing to recognize the distinction between 
nature and grace, and, for the same reason, he takes issue with Maurice 
Blondel, who seems inclined to believe that the ultimate aim of meta- 
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physics is a mystical experience, a “ pati divina.” On the other hand, 
he will admit natural analogies with mystical experience in instinctive 
moral judgments, in artistic intuitions, in human love, and while he is 
intent on safeguarding the distinction between metaphysics and the 
mystical experience, he will not separate them. Inefficacious though it 
be, the metaphysician’s aspiration for contemplation is a real one; many 
problems that he raises, above all, the problem of man’s destiny, the 
problem of evil, he cannot solve at least adequately in the mere light of 
reason, and his science, like every human science, leaves him unsatisfied, 
awakes in him a groping for more light, a certain nostalgia, of which 
traces can be found in the greatest philosophies, for a higher order of 
knowledge. The reader of this page of Marirain’s book, if he has 
read the Action of Blondel, cannot but notice how close MarirTain, 
consciously or not, is coming to Blondel’s position. If, in the abstract, 
the realm of metaphysics is quite distinct from the realm of mystical 
experience, actually the philosopher who lives the life of grace does 
find, witness St. Thomas, in prayer and in mystical contemplation, a 
superabundance of light for the solution of his metaphysical problems. 
And if mystical experience represents the culmination of knowledge, 
no psychologist can afford to overlook such information regarding the 
nature of thought as he can gather from the analysis of the mystical 
states. Here again we see that distinction does not mean separation. 

Under the title “Research into the Fourth Dimension,” the author 
introduces us to the workings of the mind enlightened by faith and by 
mystical experience. He begins with St. Augustine in whom he shows 
the gift of wisdom guiding reason in its dialectical processes. He 
reminds us of Augustine’s indebtedness to Plotinus, but makes clear how 
far the disciple has surpassed the master. For the holy doctor “ verus 
philosophus est amator Dei,” and the true wisdom has its root in charity. 
His real heir is St. Thomas, who may have borrowed from Aristotle and 
fror the Arabian philosophers the scientific apparatus of his theology 
but always looks to St. Augustine and to the Christian tradition for the 
substance of his teaching. He honors Aristotle as a master whom he 
feels free to correct, he reveres Augustine as a father, without in either 
ease losing his originality. 

St. John of the Cross, in his Ascent of Mount Carmel, has mapped 
out for the Christian soul the path to mystical contemplation. Though 
the experimental knowledge of God is, like every experimental knowl- 
edge, incommunicable, one may be initiated to the rules the soul must 
follow if it is ever to be disposed to that infused contemplation. St. 
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John of the Cross gives us in his poems, as St. Teresa in her writings, 
an echo of his visions, but he has written commentaries in which we find 
the rules of the practical science of contemplation. These rules are 
based on the fundamental truth of Christian theology that man is called 
to the sharing of the eternal life of God, which will be consummated in 
heaven when the regenerated soul will enjoy that beatific vision, but 
which finds on earth its inchoation through faith and charity. Love can 
achieve what no knowledge can accomplish, put us in possession of 
God himself, for in the words of St. Thomas, “amor charitatis est de 
eo quod jam habetur.” 

Space does not permit even to summarize the illuminating commen- 
taries MARITAIN gives us in the last two chapters of his work on some 
obscure and, at times, startling expressions used by the mystical doctor; 
the “ non-agere ” of the soul wrapped in her contemplation, the “ void ” 
into which she must plunge, the “night” of the senses and of the 
intellect which she must endure before she can “ search all things, yea, 
the deep things of God,” and having renounced everything find herself 
possessed of all riches, in that mutual embrace which seals her spiritual 
marriage with the Infinite. One of these riches is the experimental 
knowledge of the three Divine Persons which marks the apex of the 
knowledge which is attainable by the human mind in this world. 

We leave Marirain with a sense of deep gratitude for having led us 
through the degrees of knowledge and with the fervent hope that, with- 
out sacrificing any of the essential distinctions, he may continue to teach 
us how to unify our knowledge; “ distinguer pour unir.” 


The Sulpician Seminary, Jutes A. 
Washington, D.C. 


Zum Problem der Realitaetsgegebenheit. By HARTMANN. Ber- 
lin: Pan-Verlagsgesellschaft M. B.H., 1931. . 


The book is a report of the meeting of the Kant-Gesellschaft at 
Halle, May 28 and 29, 1931. The theme proposed for discussion is 
“the tendency of present-day thought toward realism and toward 
ontology.” To the address given by Professor HARTMANN is added the 
subsequent discussion in which twenty-three men took part, many of 
whom are prominent in contemporary German philosophy. HarTMAann 
closes the book with an answer to the criticisms which had been directed 
toward the theory propounded in his address. 

The importance of this small work of less than a hundred pages lies 
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in no small measure in the significance of Hartmann himself, who in 
his own thinking exemplifies the turning toward realism. Having suc- 
ceeded Paul Natorp as the head of the neo-Kantian School at Marburg, 
he became convinced that the problems raised by Kant had not been 
solved by Kant’s transcendental system, and that the thinking-out of 
these problems must lead to realism. The Neo-Kantians, he thought, 
had, because of their loyalty to the system, been unable to deal success- 
fully with the problems. (See Harrmann’s “ Diesseits von Idealismus 
und Realismus,” written while he was still at Marburg, Kant-Studien, 
Band xxix, Heft 1/2.) 

In reviewing the present work we shall give first a summary of 
HARTMANN’S address. 

All realism must hold that the real is in some way given to us. This 
cannot be merely assumed, since it is not self-evident. As long as 
skepticism, idealism, and pragmatism exist, the question of the given- 
ness of the real must be the first problem to be dealt with in any turning 
toward realism (p. 7). Only when this question is satisfactorily 
answered can realism be given a firm basis. 

Not only ontology, but epistemology as well, depends on the given- 
ness of the real, for it is only when the real is given that the distinction 
between knowledge and mere thinking can be accounted for. The 
essence of knowledge is that it is a grasping (Erfassen) of something 
which is what it is apart from the act of knowing. Idealistic and 
phenomenological theories, which regard knowledge as the mere postu- 
lating (Setzung) of a meaning, miss the point altogether. “ And so 
there results the paradoxical situation that just those theories which 
talk the most about knowledge fail completely to recognize the real 
problem of knowledge. ... The whole subject-object relationship is 
distinct from the logical relationship; it is distinct even from the 
relationship of intentionality; it extends in another dimension. It is 
a transcendental relationship ... : a relationship which unites con- 
sciousness with something which is independent of it.” (p. 9) 

It is only when we recognize that knowledge is a grasping by the 
mind of something independent of it that we can explain the fact that 
we are aware of unsolved problems, and that we are conscious of 
advance in knowledge. The neo-Kantian attempt to explain progress 
in knowledge as a purely logical process of the determination of mean- 
ing, fails because it does not distinguish between the concept and 
its object. 

But we cannot prove the actual given-ness of the real by showing its 
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necessity for epistemology. The weakness of realism heretofore has 
been its tendency to rest satisfied with putting the burden of proof on 
the skeptic, a procedure which the skeptic does not allow. The realist, 
however, can do more than this. “The given-ness of reality on which 
he bases his system is far stronger than he himself realizes; it is more 
deeply rooted than the epistemologist usually recognizes, because he 
limits himself to the phenomenon of knowledge alone” (pp. 12-13). 
Skepticism can be shown to contradict experience if we consider the 
whole of experience, not merely that part of it which we call knowledge. 

The error of epistemologists has been their assumption that the primi- 
tive “given” lies altogether in the field of knowledge. In truth there 
is no such isolation of the knowledge relationship. “The whole subject- 
object relationship is actually secondary. It is always imbedded in a 
complex of other more primary relationships toward the same objects 
(to things, persons, events, situations). For the objects are in the first 
instance not something that we know, but something that we have to 
deal with,” something with reference to which our whole life must be 
ordered (pp. 14-15). In this non-cognitional relationship there is revealed 
a given-ness of reality which is more primitive than that in knowledge, 
and whose compelling power is such that its witness to reality cannot be 
rejected as easily as can the witness of sense perception. 

The problem of the given-ness of reality in non-cognitional relation- 
ships, calls for an examination of some of the non-cognitional “ acts” 
which are found in our experience. These acts are like the act of 
knowing in that they are transcendent, that is, they relate the con- 
sciousness to something not itself; but they differ from the act of know- 
ing in that they are emotional in character, that is, it is just the emo- 
tional quality (Gefuehlsten ) in them that bears witness to reality (p.15). 

These “emotionally transcendent ” acts are of three kinds: 

1. Acts of experiencing. (Experiencing here has the more popular 
meaning of “undergoing” or “ enduring”—the German Erfassen, Er- 
leben, Erleiden. It does not refer to sense perception.) In these acts 
the subject does not “ grasp ” or study anything, but something happens 
to it. It is acted upon (betroffen). But even though the subject is 
purely receptive, there is a given-ness of reality. ‘When I receive a 
physical blow or push, I am immediately, forcefully, and beyond all 
argument apprised of the reality of that which struck or pushed me. It 
is not true, as certain theories maintain, that I must make a causal 
inference from the condition of pain in order to arrive at the idea of 
something striking me. This idea, or, more correctly, this certainty of 
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the reality of that which struck me is given in the experience as imme- 
diately as is the pain itself” (p. 17). Here then we have a given 
which is independent of knowledge, and which is so compelling that 
it cannot be rejected. In the “inescapableness” of experience we have 
an indication of reality which is always present with us. 

2. Acts relating to the future. (Acts of expectation, readiness, fear, 
hope, worry, etc.) These acts show a different kind of receptivity in 
the subject. We “see something coming” and recognize that it cannot 
be prevented. Thus we have in a sense a certainty of the real before 
the real is actually given (p. 19ff.). In this connection we must men- 
tion the attitude of curiosity, which is distinct from expectation in that 
it is directed not toward any particular coming thing but toward coming 
in general. 

3. Acts of initiative. (Desiring, willing, doing, ete.) These acts are 
emotionally transcendent; they are directed toward the future; but they 
are not receptive. They are spontaneous, active, teleological. Some- 
thing other than the subject is affected. There are three ways in which 
these acts of initiative contain indications of reality: 

a. Their activity meets with resistance. 

b. The act brings about a change in the object, and this change in turn 

affects the subject. 

e. The act is to some extert forced by the situation in which the sub- 

ject finds itself. 


Our analysis of these emotionally transcendent acts leads to the con- 
clusion that there is a non-cognitional given-ness of reality. But this 
reality is not different from that given in the act of knowing. “ Emo- 
tional experience and objective knowledge are and remain fundamentally 
distinct, but the objects of experience are at the same time the objects 
of possible knowledge” (p. 28). 

Therefore, the “strength” of the given-ness of reality in these acts 
justifies us in making the assumption of reality which knowledge needs 
as its point of departure. Ontology then, which was always insecure so 
long as knowledge alone was taken into account, receives a firm founda- 
tion, once the totality of experience is considered; and it is only when 
ontology has been well grounded that a philosophical science is possible 
(p. 31). 

This perspective, in which the certainty of reality is regarded as the 
foundation rather than as the result of knowledge, although it is the 
perspective adopted by both common sense and natural science, is quite 
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strange to present-day philosophical thinking, and is thought to be an 
inversion of the correct procedure. We have become so accustomed to 
idealism that we usually assume that the “natural” point of view is 
philosophically untenable. But this whole assumption is due to a 
“ disorientation ” which has been brought about by an uncritical accept- 
ance of a false critique of the “ given” (p. 32). A true critique, which 
considers the whole of experience, restores to philosophy its proper 
orientation, and enables it, along with common sense and natural science, 
to take reality as its basis. 

Ontology “fits the facts of life in its fullness, and this cannot be 
said of psychology, logic, or epistemology. Each of these three in 
succession has been made the foundation science of philosophy, and 
the only result has been the shipwreck of theory. For none of these, but 
the doctrine of ‘ being as such’ is the natural philosophia prima” (p. 33). 

Professor HARTMANN’S address having been an attempt to establish a 
non-cognitional basis for an ontology which in turn is to be the basis 
for philosophy, it is natural that the subsequent discussion should be 
devoted to two problems: 


1. Whether the emotionally transcendent acts contain a “stronger” 


given-ness of reality than is contained in the act of knowing. 


2. Whether ontology can be taken as the fundamental science of 
philosophy. 


Although the two problems are not explicitly distinguished in the 
discussion, it will be convenient here to deal with them separately. The 
first is answered by a practically unanimous “no,” the reasons for 
which are as varied as are the types of philosophy represented at the 
meeting. 

At the one extreme is Moritz Geiger of Goettingen, who agrees with 
Hartmann that reality is given, but denies that any “ proof” of reality 
is necessary. He remarks that if proof were necessary, it could not be 
obtained by Hartmann’s method, for the “ strength” with which reality 
is given in the emotionally transcendent acts is really only subjective 
assurance which, no matter to what degree it is strengthened, never 
establishes objective certainty (p. 36). 

At the other extreme stands the pugnacious Leo Polak of Groningen, 
who claims to represent transcendental idealism, “with Kant, with 
Berkeley (when rightly understood), and with Heymans.” Neither in 
the act of knowing, nor in any other act do we transcend our conscious- 
ness. From the point of view of epistemology we are truly “ windowless 
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monads.” Whoever does not see this lacks the necessary awareness of 
problems. HarrMann’s “ proof” of the given rests on the assumption 
of causality. His dealing with the problem is “ pre-Humean” (pp. 
60-70). 

The opinion of the more temperate majority seems to be that the 
emotional acts do not give any additional certainty to the act of know- 
ing. The theoretical world, says Max Dessoir of Berlin, is the most 
certain “ Urdatum ” that we have, and does not depend on the reaction- 
world (p. 35). Arthur Liebert, also of Berlin, distrusts an ontology 
which bases theoretical truth on emotional acts (p. 55). According to 
Helmuth Plessaer of Cologne, the emotionally transcendent acts are not 
acts at all, and do not transcend anything, for their characteristic is 
the state of being affected (Betroffensein). They can give no support 
to the transcendence of knowledge (p. 50). Theodor Litt of Leipzig 
reminds his colleagues that the value of the emotional acts can only be 
given by epistemological reflection, and that therefore the problem be- 
comes one of gnoseology after all. 

Of special value to the realist, as indicating a method of procedure, 
is the discussion by Helmuth Kuhn of Berlin. The only reason for 
attempting to prove reality, he says, is because reality has been doubted. 
The raising of doubt having made proof necessary, the proof should be 
directed toward the various forms which doubt may take (p. 81). These 
forms are three: 


1. The pseudo-logical argument of the ancient skeptics that the 
possibility of error throws doubt on all reality. This argument is 
philosophically of the least importance. Hartmann’s proof of reality 
from the emotional acts has some weight here, for the doubt of reality 
is more difficult in them than in the field of knowledge (p. 81). 

2. The “ correlativistic ” argument that reality cannot be independent 
of the subject-object relationship. But in HartMann’s emotional acts 
the “given” can searcely be freed from the subject. Therefore proof 
derived from them is of no avail against this idealistic argument (p. 82). 

3. The argument from meaning. Reality is given to us as an ordered 
whole. We know of much order which is due to the subject; it is there- 
fore possible that all order is due to it, and that we have no knowledge 
of any reality independent of the subject. Harrmann’s system con- 
tain no answer to this argument. 

Kuhn concludes that for the proper orientation of the proofs of 
reality, what is needed in a critique of the concept of reality, and also 
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a critique of the essence of subjectivity, a philosophical anthropology. 
It is possible that in this direction there lies a way to a philosophia 
prima (p. 83). Although Kuhn’s argument on the whole is idealistic, 
as HARTMANN says (p. 84), still his suggestion as to the task of realism 
is worth taking. 

HARTMANN’S answer to these criticisms re-affirms the necessity of 
founding realism on experience as a whole. The emotionally transcendent 
acts do give a proof of reality which is lacking in knowledge. “The 
acts which are most strong in their transcendence are not those in which 
an object is most evident. The acts of knowing are most definite and 
clear as to their object, but are the weakest in their witness to reality ” 
(p. 85). This witness to reality, which is so strong in the emotional acts, 
is the awareness that in them the subject is bound up with the rest of 
the real world (p. 91). 

Against the charge that the given-ness of reality depends on the 
assumption of causality, HARTMANN argues that in the acts themselves 
something more than a mere subjective state is given. “There is 
never given a mere ‘being affected’... What is always given is a 
‘being affected’ by something which obtrudes itself as real” (p. 91). 

The second problem, the possibility of making ontology the basic 
science of philosophy, was, owing to its extreme importance, debated 
with even more spirit. 

Geiger contends that reality must simply be accepted. Even the 
skeptic must assume reality, for his argument is built upon the admitted 
existence of error, and error is only proved to be error when a more 
certain truth can be taken as a criterion. “ Reality can only be refuted 
by means of reality” (p. 37). Therefore it is only this or that par- 
ticular reality that can be questioned, and in any one case the given-ness 
of reality should be assumed until it is shown in this case to be im- 
possible (p. 39). Hartmann rightly remarks in his conclusion that 
this attitude, which undervalues the skeptical argument and which con- 
siders all proof of reality superfluous, is the greatest enemy of realism 
(p. 84). 

Leo Polak, looking at the question from his transcendentalist point 
of view, sees HARTMANN, in his refutation of idealism, attacking a man 
of straw. The only idealism which is touched by the argument is 
solipsism which no one seriously holds (p. 62). Harrmann’s reliance 
on the principle of causality is an illustration of the weakness of con- 
temporary realism. All the realists make use of a priori logical func- 
tions in their thinking, and therefore before they assert the transcend- 
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ence of any mental act, they must answer the question, How is a priori 
synthetic knowledge possible? (pp. 65, 69). Polak’s conclusion is: “ The 
idealism which has been refuted does not exist, and the existing idealism 
has not been refuted.” 

Another school of thought is represented by Paul Hofmann of Berlin. 
HARTMANN assumes that the purpose of philosophy is to know existing 
things, but here he confuses philosophy with natural science. Science 
investigates things; but philosophy investigates meanings. There is 
thus no place for ontology in philosophy (p. 59). 

Heinrich Springmeyer of Berlin, a defender of Hartmann, believes 
in carrying the war into the enemy’s territory. Idealism boasts that 
it is critical; let us therefore examine its position. Idealism itself is 
dogmatic just where it seems to be most critical. At the very beginning 
it makes a metaphysical assumption which stops further investigation. 
This assumption is well illustrated by Professor Polak’s statement that 
we are windowless monads, imprisoned in our own consciousness. The 
whole idealistic objection to realism is due to this dogmatic assumption, 
which is supposed to be critical. “ As opposed to this ostensibly eriti- 
eal point of departure, the realism propounded by Prof. HartMann is 
naive. But in so far as this means only that a concealed dogmatic 
assumption is not made (an assumption which paralyzes further investi- 
gation), HartTMann’s realism proves, just in this naiveté, to be critical 
to an extent unheard of at the present time” (p. 77). 

Of special interest to the neo-Scholastic is the comment of René 
Kremer of Louvain. Like the English and American realists, he says, 
HarTMANN devotes too little attention to the epistemological problem. 
For philosophy to agree with common sense is no mistake, of course, 
but agreement with common sense is not a sufficient justification for a 
position which claims to be philosophical. We have need of a meta- 
physic of knowledge (p. 73). “As an adherent of an older realism,” 
concludes Kremer, “I could wish that the new ontology would consider 
the problem of the truly critical grounding of knowledge not as some- 
thing secondary and ephemeral, but as something quite essential, and 
indispensable for philosophy” (p. 74). 

In the opinion of the reviewer, there is a serious defect in Hart- 
MANN’S argument which is not sufficiently brought out in the discussion. 
HaRTMANN maintains that as long as skepticism exists, there is need 
of proof of the given-ness of reality, and he offers his theory of the 
emotionally transcendent acts as such a proof. He admits, or rather 
insists, that these acts are non-cognitional. By definition, then, they 
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cannot give theoretical certitude. Therefore that which is directly given 
in them is an emotional assurance of reality and nothing more. (The 
“strength” of the given in these acts must not be confused with the 
“evidence” of the Scholastics, for evidence is present only when a 
situation is known by reflective thought. It has no place in non- 
cognitional experience. ) 

The fact that Harrmann can establish only emotional assurance of 
reality is marked by several of the speakers, but there is a point which 
they seem to miss. HartMANnwN has brought forward his theory as a 
refutation of skepticism. At the most, this theory establishes a sub- 
jective certitude of reality. But the skeptics do not deny this sub- 
jective certitude. What they demand is a theoretical justification of 
it, and this is just what Hartmann cannot give. His argument has 
not touched skepticism. He is, as Polak charges, attacking a man of 
straw. This straw man is, however, not the solipsist but the denier of 
spontaneous certitude. 

If realism is to receive theoretical justification, it must receive it 
within the field of knowledge, a field which idealists seem to claim for 
their own. This claim must be challenged by a demand for a clarifica- 
tion of the concepts on which it is based. Idealists must define what 
they mean by “immanence,” “ conscious,” and “ transcendence.” Their 
use of the word immanence, for instance, seems to be unduly influenced 
by the spatial metaphor. And their Cartesian heritage allows them to 
think that an immanent object is more understandable than a tran- 
scendent one. It is only when these fundamental concepts have been 
defined that we can see just how much of the idealist solution is a 
begging of the question, how much is due to the metaphorical use of 
“in,” and how much rests on the tacit assumption that the act of know- 
ing distorts its object. 

The realist must insist that the point of departure in epistemological 
investigation is the fact of knowledge, without any prejudice as to 
immanence or transcendence. The problem then will be, which system, 
realism or idealism, best accounts for that fact. Hartmann, in his 
address, contributes much material for the solution of this problem, 
e.g., his discussion of the question of progress in knowledge. One 
wishes that he had devoted his keenly analytical mind to the investiga- 
tion of the epistemological problem itself rather than to an impossible 
attempt to find a theoretical justification of knowledge in non-cog- 
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CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS AND 
BOOK NOTES 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIX, No. 23: November 10, 1932. 

Donald C. Williams: On Having Ideas in the Head. On one view, ideas 
are literally identical with the abstract elements of the objects. On an- 
other view, the ideas are not identical with the elements of their objects, 
but are literally parts of the brain of the percipient organism. This latter 
may be called the endocephalic hypothesis. Mr. Williams is an episte- 
mological dualist, but holds that our concepts are physical, not psycho- 
physical realities, and as such, are contained in our heads. Accordingly, he 
rejects the dualism of Lovejoy and Pratt. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIX, No. 25: December 8, 1932. 
C. A. Strong: The Missing Link in Epistemology. A discussion of the 
theories of Strong and Lovejoy. After pointing out the elements of agree- 
ment, Mr. Strong proceeds to a criticism of Lovejoy. The conclusion 
arrived at is that all knowable things are known in the form of data, 
which are distinct in their being from the real things known. Data do 
not cut us off; they link us on, as respects time and space. A dualism 
remains; Mr. Strong objects to calling this distinctness a dualism; it is 
to be explained by the natural origin of apparents as a result of the deal- 
ings of sentient organisms with their environment. Frederick J. E. Wood- 
bridge: Tangling Cognition. One sentence of Mr. Strong has reduced to 
unintelligibility much that is written about knowing and knowledge: 
“Consider what a tangle cognition would be if, in order to cognize any- 


thing, we had to cognize also the relation of our own cognitive experience 
of it.” The dualists’ objection to being told that cognition itself is 
experience is justified. But when we analyze our subject-matter, cognition 
is experience and leads to the advance of knowledge. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIX, No. 26: December 22, 1932. 
Sterling P. Lamprecht: The Early Draft of Locke’s Essays. A study 
of some striking differences between Locke’s first draft of the Essay con- 
cerning the Understanding, Knowledge, Opinion and Assent, and the 
finished essay. Ralph B. Winn: Reflections on Infinity. A modified inter- 
pretation of infinity, rejecting the reality of infinite magnitudes. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXX, No. 1: January 5, 1933. 

Jerome Gaspard: On the Existence of a Necessary Being. Without Kant 
as the point of departure, the author undertakes an examination of the 
metaphysics of the Absolute. He arrives at an unconditioned being, and 
limits it to one, on the principle that beings are not to be multiplied 
without necessity. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXX, No. 2: January 19, 1933. 
Daniel Cory: Dr. Whitehead on Perception. Whitehead recognizes two 
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modes, that of causa] efficacy and that of presentational immediacy. By 
consciousness he means what is ordinarily meant by thought; he is ready 
to identify a final reality with acts of experience. His five factors are 
difficult to understand; the position seems to be that a thing exists only 
in other things. Solipism may be logically unimpeachable, but there are 
symptoms sufficient to maintain a primitive faith in realism. Maurice 
Baum: The Development of James’ Pragmatism Prior to 1879. The 
beginning of pragmatism must be dated not, as Perry has it, from 1898, 
but as far back as 1877. James was a pragmatist before he wrote his 
Psychology; current accounts of his pragmatism should be revised. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXX, No. 4: February 16, 1933. 

Raphael Demos: Non-Being. Starting from the fragment of Parmenides, 
we are led through a discussion of the utility of the idea of non-being, 
and the metaphysics of negation. There is logical and physical exclusion. 
The element of time creates difficulty, as time is always incomplete. Time 
as passage is the realization of time as an infinite reality. Donald C. 
Williams: Report of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Pacific Division of 
the American Philosophical Association. The regular sessions canvassed 
logic, epistemology, metaphysics, ethics and social economy. Dr. Robinson 
held that the educational theorist might better trust the professional 
philosopher than his own musings. Mr. George Belknap maintained that 
in Plato’s Laws and in the Republic, religion was assigned the function 
of re-enforcing with useful lies, ritual and mass emotion the weak junctures 
of the political scheme. Other phases of philosophy were presented or dis- 
cussed by S. C. Pepper, V. F. Lenzen, D. 8. Mackay, Gertrude Sanford, Mr. 
Savery, Mr. Prall and others. The meeting was held at Mills College, 
December 27-29, 1932. 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XLII, No. 1: January, 1933. 

André Lalande: Philosophy in France, 1931. A survey of the principal 
books by French philosophers published in 1931, particularly dealing with 
metaphysics and cosmology. Louis Lavelle’s De lV’étre found too compact 
for a résumé, but declared a remarkably daring book; its fundamental 
thesis is that the term existence has the same meaning when applied to 
God, to the Creation and to individual creatures. Benda, in Essai d’un 
discours cohérent sur les rapports de Dieu et du monde, defines God as a 
limiting conception—being, but at the same time the negation of deter- 
mined being. For him the phenomenal world is the separation from God. 
Brunschvicg’s De la connaissance de soi emphasizes difference between 
human and animal nature. Meyerson’s Le cheminement de la pensée dis- 
cusses contemporary scientific problems affecting the theory of knowledge. 
Lévy-Bruhl, in Le surnaturel et la nature dans la mentalité primitive, finds 
the manner of primitive thought exactly the same as that of civilized 
thought. Albert Mochi’s Science et morale dans les problémes sociaux 
attempts to formulate fundamental principles of social ethics. Bayet, in 
La morale de la science, says there is no eternal morality, but a con- 
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vergence of evolution toward a morality. La devoir and Le mensonge et 
le caractére, by Le Senne, are ethical studies, the first theoretical, the 
second applied. Bouthoul’s L’invention concerns the nature and function of 
social consciousness. René Poirier, in Remarques sur la probabilité des 
inductions, attempts to solve the problem of induction, and in the Essai sur 
quelques caractéres des notions d’espace et de temps, is a philosophical 
criticism of modern scientific theories. La science orientale avant les Grecs, 
by Abel Rey, stresses the unity and continuity of science, including 
philosophy. L’introduction des théories de Newton en France, by Pierre 
Brunet, is a study of the transmission of ideas. Arthur Liebert: Con- 
temporary German Philosophy. Account of the tendency toward ontology, 
existentialism and realism,’ and discussion on philosophers describing or 
supporting this tendency. Concludes that we must achieve a synthesis of 
idealism and realism, and that this will lead to a dialectical philosophy. 


Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica—Anno XXIV, Fase. VI: Novembre, 
1932. 

U. A. Padovani: La vita e il carattere di A. Schopenhauer nella rela- 
zione con il suo pensiere. Of Dutch ancestry, born in Danzig, Arthur 
Schopenhauer by no means wished to be classed as a German; his taste 
for art, his political cosmopolitanism and his moral pessimism were rather 
French. A stay in London equipped him with a knowledge of English, 
but produced en aversion for English bigotry as strong as that which he 
already had for German. His experience as a clerk in a commercial house 
went against his grain; on top of it, his father suddenly died, possibly a 
suicide. Existence began to appear to him as an evil; he would have 
embraced a life of complete retirement from the world, were it possible; 
his tendency was to an absolute asceticism and self-annihilation. Two 
things, he held, control man’s acts: his character, which is inborn and un- 
changeable, and external circumstances, which fixate the relation of charac- 
ter to the particular nature of the person. If there is evil, it contaminates 
reality; from this, he arrived at his irrationalism and absolute pessimism. 
F. Oligiati: Il Tomismo e le sue relazioni con le altre correnti della 
filosofia cristiana. The pursuit of Thomism by Catholic students in the 
last few decades has obscured the other trends of philosophy in Christian 
schools. Is he the only thinker to be considered? No one would say that 
St. Augustine, St. Bonaventura, Roger Bacon, Alexander of Hales, Duns 
Scotus, Pascal, De Bonald, Newman, Olle-Laprune, Rosmini, and Blondel 
and all the others are to be omitted entirely. Two extremes are to be 
avoided; making St. Thomas the only thinker in Christendom, and a super- 
ficial eclecticism which pretends to unite the Thomistic theses with theories 
incapable of reconciliation with them. It can happen that philosophical 
assertions such as those made by Rosmini or the Traditionalists, can be 
cast aside, but nevertheless can have a significance for truth, bearing 
strongly on the progress of culture. Paolo Rotta: Il Platonismo di Kant. 
This much discussed question is here treated from the standpoint of theory 
of knowledge; both Kant and Plato should be classed as realists; both 
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admit a reality outside the mind; this reality is on two planes. According 
to Plato, there is the plane above and the plane below; with Kant, it is 
the within and the outside. Both Kant and Plato admit a priori elements 
in their philosophies. On the origin of evil and other moral issues, Kant 
and Plato are in harmony. Amadeo Rossi: Continuation in this issue of 
his examination of the theories and methods of Professor Zamboni. 


Rivista di Filosofia—Anno XXIII, N. 4: Ottobre-Decembre, 1932. 


P. Martinetti: La filosofia religiosa di G. Tyrrell. Tyrrell is pictured 
as a prophet of the future, as the most noteworthy representative of the 
Catholic “awakening.” G. Solari: L’indirizzo neo-kantiano nella filosofia 
del diritto. Juridical science (following in the wake of other sciences) 
is becoming enmeshed in the epistemological problem. The most recent 
work of Giorgio Del Vecchio is here examined in this light, with special 
reference to his doctrine of right and of the State. Del Vecchio is pre- 
critical, neither Kantian nor Hegelian. But he is satisfied with a practical 
compromise between the individual and the State. A speculative view, 
however, should go beyond this, and recognize in the actual crisis in the 
State and political institutions the signs of a more profound social and 
spiritual crisis which terds to solution in a manner contrary to the liberal 
political and juridical ideals of neo-Kantianism. Annibale Pastore: Con- 
tribuito all’interpretazione dell’ontologisita eidetica di Husserl. The opinion 
of Husser] is that empirical existence of reality whether psychic or physical, 
is merely an ingenuous assertion of man’s dogmatic attitude. Existence 
should be explored in the field of eidetic essence. This is an essence of 
content independent of effectivity, and therefore irreducible to a Kantian 
a priori form. Two points must be considered: phenomenological reduction 
and essential experience. The message of Husserl is: “ We have an exist- 
ence above the empirical; its purity is discovered only by abstracting from 
all empirical content. It exists as a plane of knowledge for thought alone. 
The perception of this existence is this existence.” Giacomo Furlani: La 
concezione del mondo fisico nella scienza moderna. A brief presentation 
of various syntheses proposed in physical science. Among them are that 
of Newton and Maxwell, of Einstein, of the atomists, of monads, of the 
various infra-atomic investigators, the wave theory, and scientific indeter- 
minism. 


Rivista di Filosofia—Anno XXIV, N. 1: Gennaio-Marzo, 1933. 

G. Tarozzi: Ricerche sull’infinito temporale. The whole notion of the 
present, of the ‘now’ is of doubtful value, if conceived’ under the aspect 
of permanency. The present moment is indivisible; it is not subject to 
duality. Can it be measured psychologically? Usually, the experimental 
psychologist gives the result of his analysis in numbers. Can the reality 
of time be thus reduced until zero is reached? If some day experimental 
psychology shall have arrived at the point where it is forced to admit 
that further temporal division is impossible, the indivisible unity thus 
established should be accepted by him, for in that case it would not be 
affirmed a priori. The unity of the present pertains to infinite duration; 
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the eternal present must be attributed to ideal intelligence. P. Marinetti: 
Le memoire di Alfredo Loisy. An examination of Loisy’s Memoirs, pub- 
lished in 1931. F. Federici: Vittorio Cousin priginiero a Berlino. An 
investigation of an obscure period in the life of Cousin, when he was in 
confinement in Prussia. 


Bulletin Thomiste—IX Annee, No. 3-4: Juillet-Octobre, 1932. 

This number brings to a close the cycle of bibliography begun in 1930. 
A. Forest: Le Commentaire de 8. Thomas sur l’Ave Maria et la Doctrine 
de L’Immaculée Conception. The work of J. F. Rossi, is critically exam- 
ined; stress is laid upon the Thomistic distinction between essence and 
existence and between potentiality and act. A. J. Schellekens, together 
with other collaborators, continues the critical bibliography of moral, 
sociological, political and aesthetical works. The critical bibliography of 
theology includes reviews of the manuals of Cayre, Grabmann and the 1931 
edition of John of St. Thomas. Under Apologetics, we note the names of 
Pégues, Garrigou-Lagrange, and Fulton Sheen. Paul Philippe: Plan des 
sentences de Pierre Lombard d’aprés S. Thomas. Along with the divisions 
of the text, the questions connected with the distinctions of the Master 
and treated by St. Thomas, are printed in italics. 


Revue Thomiste-—T. XV, No. 74: Novembre-Décembre, 1932. 

Dom. O. Lottin completes in this issue his study of the sin of ignorance. 
R. P. B. Augier: Le sacrifice ecclésiastique. The origin of the Christian 
sacrifice in the Cenacle is investigated and also the order given to the 
Church for its perpetuation. R. Jolivet: Comment se pose le probléme 
critique. The state of the epistemological question is presented under 
three divisions, viz., critical idealism, the Cogito of Descartes, and the 
formal object of a critical realism. If one begins with Descartes, he can- 
not but finish with Berkeley or with Kant. The real critical problem is 
that of the value of intellectual cognition, or of the concord of thought 
with being. It cannot be the problem of the existence of things independent 
of mind; in this form, it is impossible even to state without contradiction. 


Revue Thomiste—Nouvelle série, T. XVI, No. 75: Janvier-Février, 1933. 

M. J. Laversin: Droit naturel et droit positif d’aprés saint Thomas. 
Having first explained the nature of right, the source of right is considered; 
then natural right in the universe, and natural right in man. Right means 
law; natural right is natural law. B. Augier: Le sacrifice ecclésiastique 
(II). Transubstantiation; its nature, and the réle played by the priest. 
R. Garrigou-Lagrange: L’existence de l’ordre surnaturel ou de la vie intime 
de Dieu. There are some hidden things of God which entirely surpass the 
power of human reason to discover. Certain mysteries, such as the Holy 
Trinity, even when already revealed. cannot be demonstrated as necessary. 
and therefore really existing, in God. R. Jolivet: Le congrés international 
de Philosophie thomiste de Prague, October 6-8, 1932. These sessions of 
the Congress were attended by His Excellency Monsignor Kaspar, Arch- 
bishop of Prague and other dignitaries. Dr. Rueckl gave the inaugural 
address. Epistemology. metaphysics and logic came in for discussion. E, 
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Przywara of Munich dealt with “ St. Thomas and the spiritual problems of 
our times.” 


Philosophisches Jahrbuch—Band 45, Heft 4: October, 1932. 

M. Horten: Religion und Ethik. In the ethical teaching of N. Hartmann 
stress is put upon the objective value in determining the factors of an 
ethical life rather than upon subjective values. This is a step in the 
right direction since every approach to the objective brings us nearer to 
the metaphysical insight necessary to a proper conception of the whole of 
reality. The elements of an ethical life are not isolated. Seeking them 
in reality we discover them to consist of (1) Religion, (2) secular culture 
as the product of the intellectual, the voluntary, the attitudinal and the 
emotional life, and (3) civilization as the external expression of these 
things. We cannot speak of value in ethics, therefore, as something circum- 
scribed by itself, for all ethical values must be observed in the light of an 
harmonious adjustment with all other reality before an abiding validity can 
be attributed to them. Such values must accordingly be objective since they 
properly lie outside of the ethical man who is governed by them. Jacob 
Bisson: Die Willensfreiheit bei Alexander von Hales. The concluding 
article in the study of the freedom of the will as expounded by Alexander 
of Hales, showing in the different items of that study his various leanings 
to Plato, Aristotle and Augustine. Gustav Siewerth: Die menschliche 
Seele und ihre geistigen und sinnlichen Erkenntnisvermoegen. A general 
introduction to the metaphysical elements involved in the study of the 
soul as the power of both sensible and spiritual knowledge. The author 
describes the ontological basis of the various powers of the soul in them- 
selves, in relation to each other, and, in reference to their external acts. 
Kate Friedemann: Die ethische Anschauungen der deutschen Romantik. 
The romantic movement in German philosophy was characterized by both 
its unintellectual attitude and its emphasis upon the absolute and blind 
ethical norms. The present paper gives an exposition of this type of 
ethics together with a critical appreciation thereof. Eduard Winter: Die 
Entwicklung der Auffassung B. Bolzanos von der Willensfreiheit. The con- 
clusion to the examination of Bolzano’s doctrine on the freedom of the 
will as obtained from original and authentic manuscripts. 


Divus Thomas—Band 10, Heft 2-3: October, 1932. 

Albertus Magnus Festschrift. The present volume is devoted entirely 
to St. Albert the Great in celebration of the recent dignity conferred upon 
him in his being canonized and declared a Doctor of the Church. It is 
divided into four sections: An introduction by Cardinal Fruehwirth to- 
gether with the Litterae Decretales of Pope Pius XI; a section devoted to 
the philosophical writings of St. Albert the Great; a section devoted to 
his theological works; and an historical section covering the facts of his 
life and discussing the authenticity of the manuscripts at hand relative to 
his works. The following articles are contained in the philosophical section. 
G. M. Manser: Albert der Grosse als Neuerer auf philosophischen Gebiete. 
The title of innovator in philosophy belongs to Albert the Great for many 
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reasons, chief among which is the fact that he was the first to bring to 
the attention of the Western world the entire philosophical lore of Aristotle. 
He was also among the first to proclaim the unity of the form in itself and 
its substantial union with the body. His philosophical writings as a whole 
gave a decisive impetus to the drift away from the Platonic-Augustinianism 
which had been in the ascendant immediately preceding and up to his time. 
Jakob M. Schneider: Aus Astronomie und Geologie des hl. Albert des 
Grossen. A description of the wide range of Albert the Great’s knowl- 
edge of tke physical world and the close approximations he arrived at of 
present-day scientific truths. The article is most interesting in its exposi- 
tion of the reasons alleged by Albert for certain beliefs. In several 
instances he came strikingly close to truths that depend today for verifica- 
tion upon highly perfected instruments. Alfons M. Well: Der Vitalismus 
Alberts des Grossen. A study in the synthesis made by Albert the Great 
of the Aristotelian doctrine of life and his own observations of the physical 
processes of life. G. Meerssemann: Die Einheit der menschlichen Seele 
nach Albertus Magnus. From the texts cited in this article it is shown 
that Albert the Great defended a real distinction in the functions and 
powers of the soul but not in the soul itself which he proclaimed to be a 
unit and not a composition of a vegetative, animal and rational soul. 
Albert did not however go into the question of the subject of the soul, the 
materia prima or the body already formed. This question was left for 
solution to his illustrious disciple St. Thomas. A. M. Rohner: Kom- 
mentar des hl. Albertus Magnus zur Einfuehrung in die Politik des Aris- 
totles. In the commentary of Albert the Great on the Politics of Aris- 
totle we may observe a broader vision in Albert for he does not consider, 
as did Aristotle, the political nature of man in itself but rather in relation 
to the political community and the common brotherhood of men. Through- 
out Albert is more idealistic and the purpose of polical organization for 
him is on a much higher plane than it was for Aristotle. Thus in many 
ways he corrected and elevated the Aristotelian doctrine on the social 
nature of man and the doctrine on the nature and purpose of society. 


Die Wirksamkeit der Sacramente nach Hugo v. St. Victor. By Heinrich 
Weisweiler. Freiburg: Herder, 1932. Pp. viii + 160. 


This is an original study of the theology of Hugo of St. Victor from 
manuscript and printed sources. It is as complete as present-day knowl- 
edge of original sources permit. Weisweiler shows that Hugo in the 
twelfth century clearly teaches the efficacy of the sacraments ex opere 
operato. Hugo leans on Augustine but also draws on the teachings of 
Anselm of Laon. As a mystic he conceives the sacrament as being a vessel 
into which flows the grace of redemption which alone can sanctify man, and 
which consequently excludes the efficient causality of both the priest and 
the recipient. Yet the priest must personally co-operate in the building up 
of the mystical body of Christ, and the recipient must open his soul to 
the influence of grace. 


. 
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This is the central point cleared up in this study. It is complementary 
to what we already knew through Schaezler, Hahn, Mignon and others. 
There is appended a complete list of anonymous works and manuscripts 
utilized by the author. 

ADELBERT W. CENTNER. 
Pontifical College Josephinum, 
Worthington, Ohio. 


Religionsphilosophie. By Bernhard Rosenmoeller. Munster, 1932. Pp. 
vii + 168. 


This profound and critical study is a contribution to the philosophy of 
religion and centers on the existence and knowability of God. The 
approach to the solution is made from the Platonic-Augustinian position, 
most thoroughly maintained by Bonaventura. Every act of the higher 
spiritual life rests finally on the recognition of the Absolute, the Uncon- 
ditioned. How this Unconditioned is reached by man’s essentially con- 
ditioned mind is best explained by the theory of illumination, but freed 
from all the taint of rationalism and ontologism. To grasp to some extent 
the idea of the Unconditioned and to recognize its existence requires the 
co-operation of the Unconditioned. Neither traditionalism nor innatism 
suffice to establish it. How this is done is best explained by Augustine and 
Bonaventura. Yet, even this solution cannot be considered absolute, since 
man can grasp the Unconditioned only imperfectly and by way of analogy 
(p. 114). 

Of this fascinating study as a whole we would say that it is an excellent 
intellectualistic justification of the mystic approach to God. 


ADELBERT W. CENTNER. 
Pontifical College Josephinum, 
Worthington, Ohio. 


Psychology and the Franciscan School (A Symposium of Essays). Edited 
by Claude L. Vogel. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1932. 
Pp. 168. 


This collection is a reprint of the papers which were read at the 
Thirteenth Annua] Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference. Fr. 
Bernard Vogt traces the influence of St. Augustine in the great masters of 
Franciscan thought. Fr. Ephrem Longpré points out in scholarly fashion 
the high spots in the psychology of Duns Scotus, indicating its modernity 
and its power of adeptation to centemporary psychology. The biographical 
data on Fr. Ephrem Longpré, added by the editor, will be welcomed by all 
who are interested in this great scholar. Fr. Hyacinth Barnhardt explains 
the psychoanalytic theory of Freud. Fr. Alfred Martin gives an exposition 
of the Thomistic theory of the genesis of knowledge. Fr. Conrad O’Leary 
shows how Scholastic rational psychology is able to assimilate with little 
difficulty what is true in modern empirical psychology. Fr. Hubert 
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Vecchierello discusses the plurality of forms in the light of modern science. 
Fr. Edwin Dorzweiler directs attention to the importance of the study of 
abnormal psychology for the guidance of souls. The final essay is on 
seraphic seminaries. In it Fr. Theodosius Foley suggests a plan for the 
discussions of the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educa- 
tional Conference. 
SEBASTIAN ERBACHER. 

Duns Scotus College, 

Detroit, Mich. 
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